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The next STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at ST. JAMES’S HALL, on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, July 9, at Eight o'clock. 

There will be a complete Band and Chorus, formed by the Professors and 
the late and present Students, and the Choir of the Reyal Academy of Music. 
Conductor—Mr. Watrer MaAcrarrey. 

The programme will include MS. compositions by Miss Hartog, Messrs. Ford, 
Myles Foster, Speer, and Wovd (students), and other works of interest. 

All tickets issued for June 20 will admissible on July 9. 

Admission, One Shilliug. Tickets, 2s. 6d. and 5s. each; to be obtained 
at the Institution, and at St, James’s Hall. 

JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


By order, 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


rfo LADIES WILLING TO STUDY SINGING for Two 

Years, £12 10s. a year, or 5s. a week. Quarter paid in advance, Mrs. 
WELDON will hold Classes from 11 to 1 o'clock, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays, throughout the year, Will prepare young ladies for 
the Concert Room or the Stage, and give them a Piece of Music Monthly. 
Apply by letter to Mrs. WELDON, Tavistock House, Tavistock Square. 











N ISS EMMA BARKER has the honour to announce that her 
a FIRST MORNING CONCERT will take placeon Monday, July 7th, 1879, 
at 26, Portland Place, W. (by kind permission), to commence at Three o'clock. 
Vocalists: Madame Liebhart, Madame Mary Cummings, Miss Carlotta Elliott, 
Miss Emma Barker, Mr. W. Shakespeare, Signor Brocolini, Signor Isidore de 
Lara, Mr. Holland, Mr. Gerard Coventry, and Signor Urio; Solo Zither: Miss 
Kitty Berger; Pianoforte : Signor Tite Mattei; Conductors: Mr. Kuhe, Signor 
Romano, Signor Tito Mattei. Tickets, One Guinea and Half a Guinea; may be 





had of Miss Emma Barker, 81, Albert Street, Regent's Park : Messrs. Hutchings | 


and Romer, 9, Conduit Street; Messrs. Cramer & Co., Regent Street; and 
Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co., New Bond Street. 


N ISS CHARLOTTE MAY'S GRAND EVENING CONCERT 

will take place on Thursday, July 3rd, at the Hampstead Vestry Hall, 
Haverstock Hill. Vocalists: Mesdames Agnes Larkcom, Stella Corva, Effie 
Youatt, and Margaret Hancock, M. Isidore de Lara ; Pianvforte: Miss Charlotte 
May and Herr Hause; Violin: Herr Otto Booth; Violonc.llo: Herr Schuberth. 
Tickets : 5s., 2s., and 1s. ; to be had at the Hall. 


§ ee VIOLIN.—Gratis and postage free, a CATALOGUE of 
STANDARD MUSIC for the VIOLIN Tenor, Violoncello, and Contra- 
Bass®, including Duets, Trios, Quartets, Quintets, Septeta, Symphonies, and 
Overtures, for a full Orchestra, with Studies, Exercises, Instruction Books, and 


~~ on Stringed Instruments.—London: Sole Publishers, Robert Cocks 
and Co. 


REMEMBER, I REMEMBER. A New Song that would add 

to the reputation of any mezzo-soprano voices. The beautiful poem is by 

the late Tuomas Hoop, and the most appropriate setting by Ciro Pinsuts. 
Post free for 18 stamps. 

OR HEARTH AND HOME. New Song. Written by 

Jetry Vocst. Music by Creo Pinsuti. Also. by the same composer, 

SOFT STAR OF THE WEST. Words by Mas. Hemays. 3s. each; post free 

at half-price in stamps. 


H. COWEN’S very popular SONGS, “Steering,” in 

e Eand D; * Ay or No,” in D and F. Post free for 24 stamps ea.h. 

The frequent appearance of these songs iu good programmes is their best 
recommendation. 

pst SONGS in the old Notation, as also in the Tonic Sol-fa 


Notation, containing many copyright themes. A list of the series post free 
on application to Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 


LONDON : 


ROSERT COCKS & Co., New Eurlington Street, W. 
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MADAME FAVART. 


(OPERA COMIQUE.) 
ENGLISH VERSION BY 


H. B. FARNIE. 


MADAME FAVART. 
MADAME FAVART. 


MUSIC BY 


J. OFFENBACH. 


Full Vocal Score. English. nett 8s. 


Ditto French. 1» «106 
MADAME FAVART. Complete Opera for Piano » 2/6 
List of Songs and Pianoforte Arrangements. 
SONGS. 
COMPASS. KRY. Price. 
The Calendar of Bacchus... Buritone D to F b 4s. 
The Novice... .. .. .. Soprano C to F F 4s. 
Ditto .s «+ «+ «+ Contralto BflattoE flat Bflat 4s. 
The Two Eves : Tenor FtoG B flat 4s. 
Puff! .. .. «o «. «- Baritone DtoE flat E flat 4s. 
An Old Woman’s Dream .. Soprano CtoG Fminor 4s. 
(Vocal Minuet) 
Ditto Ditto Contralto AtoE Dminor 4s. 
The Pedlar’s Song .. Sop.or Ten. DtoG G 4s. 
(Tyrolienne) 
The Artless Thing Soprano DtoG G 3s. 
(Serio-Comic Song. ITllus- 
trated Title) 
Ditto Ditto -- Mez. Sop. CtoF F Bs. 
Dear Old Dad Mez. Sop. CtoE F 4s, 
The Lover’s Comedy.. S: F:'B: 2s. 


(Comic Trio.) Quarto size. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Collection of Airs .. .- Arranged by Cuartes Goprrey 4s, 
Collection of Airs. Containing ‘‘ The Artless Thing,” ‘‘ The 
Novice,” ‘The First Meeting,” ‘‘ The Cold Collation 
Chorus,” ‘Dear Old Dad,” ‘The Lover's Comedy” 
Arranged by E. Auprpgrat 4s. 
Collection of Airs. (In Two Books.) Containing all the Best 
Airs in the Opera .. ..Arranged by Renaup pr Vitpac 
Each book 4s. 
Valse Arietta, ‘‘ The First Meeting’ Arranged by A. De Liste 3s. 


Valse Joyeuse, ‘‘ The Lover's Comedy Trio. Ditto 8s. 
Minuet, ‘‘ An Old Woman’s Dream” Ditto Bs, 
“The Novice” .. «.. «+s «++ «+ Arranged by Genatp 38s. 
‘* Tyrolienne ” ee ee oe Ditto 8s. 


Mazurka Tyrolienne  <: Cee Renavup pe Vinpac 4s, 


DANCE MUSIC. 


Madame Favart Quadrilles. (Illustrated. Solo and Duet 
A. Vizextin1 4s. 
Ditto Lancers. Ditto C.H.R. Manreriorr 4s. 
Ditto Polka. Ditto E. Deransart 45, 
Ditto Waltz. Ditto Lion Rogues 4s. 
Ditto Polka Mazurka. Ditto Victor Buor 4a, 


N.B.—All the Songs, Piano and Dance Music supplied at 
Half the Marked Price, and Post Free. 


Co., 


J. B. CRAMER AND 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


she GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 
this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. Terms for lessons, 


and private concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Dorset Street, Portman 
Square, W 


Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d. ; or 
Calf extra, Price 21s. 


Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent, 


From the City Press. 


“‘ We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
map which is ow issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
ma) fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail.....,Mr 
Francis is deserving of all praise for so faithful a fae-simile of this old map ot 
Londou We cannot speak too highly of the care and theught bestowed 
upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 
London topography, it shows that he has made it a labour of love. The cost 


of the work is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 
the old city.” 


London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 


Second Edton. 


lYHE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 

and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonie Society; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent und 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d,; postage, 4d 
b. THE SAME. 


c. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
‘The People's Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


d. THE SAME. 


oe. WORDS OF 
postage, 14d. 


f. THE SAME. 


Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 


Limp cloth flush, 1ls.; postage, 2d. 


HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; 


Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, ld. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 


‘**In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Maynijficat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”— Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES & Co., 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





THE VOICE. 


JOICE PRODUCTION, FEEBLE AND IM. 
PERFECT SPEECH, &c., and the ART OF SONG. 


MR. CHARLES LUNN, 
Author of “ The Philosophy of Voice” (Fourth Edition, enlarged 


and revised) attends London. For Terms apply to Messrs, 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER and Co., New Bond Street. 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES LUNN. 


Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


Ts PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 


FOURTH 


**Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 

‘*Mr. Luun is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Tines. 

‘Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness."—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 

** We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.” — Medical Press and Circular. 

‘We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.”—The Doctor. 

** The author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and Hospital Gazette. 

“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.” — Birmingham Medical Review. 

‘Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
ession that makes its living by the human voice divine.”"—The Pictorial World. 

** A series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 

“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information trom this 
pamphlet.” —The Graphic. 

** Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”— Figaro. 

‘* Mr. Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical subjects ; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Hock. 

‘Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

‘*Mr. Laon has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able.”—The Catholic Times. 

‘To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.”—The Oxford Times. 

‘*Mr. Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”— Oxford Chronicle. 

** Admirably written, and well worthy of attention.” —Cambridge Express, 

© Both original and interesting.”— Birmingham Morning News. 

‘*Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal, 

‘* We greatly admire the earnestness of a with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 

“A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”"—Malvern Advertiser. 

“This work, though « small one, is a masterpiece.”—Malvern News. 

‘All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philorophy of 
Voice.’”— Midland Counties Herald. 

‘Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his ‘ Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as be has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The awthor is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original, 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.”— Athenaeum. 


Bartureng, Tinpatt & Cox, King William-street, Strand 
and all Booksellers. 





OURNALISM: ITS DUTIES, ITS TEMPTATIONS, AND 
e ITS CRIMES. By CHARLES LUNN, Author of “‘ The Philosophy of 
Voice,” &c. Dedicated, with every feeling of admiration, to those writers who 
through the trial of anonymouspess have yet been true to themselves and honest 
to their neighbours. Price Sixpence. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON, 
And may be had of all Booksellers. 


Apyice.—In the above Essay I have tried logically to define the principles o 
Journalism ; at the end I have illustrated improper Journalism by a few extracts, 
avd I earnestly solicit all who love honesty, justice, and truth, to aid me by 
every effort to circulate this work.—Caa4aces Luyy. 





Just Pusuisaep. Prics Ons SaiLiise. 


7 OCAL EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC? 
\ A LECTURE delivered at the Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden 
Street, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, 


BY CHARLES LUNN. 


é : STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO 84, New Bond Strect, W.; and 
ae WEEKES & CO., Hanover Street, W. ‘ 
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ge Vol. I. Now Ready. 


In 12 Monthly Parts, Price 1s. each, sewn; or in 
4 Volumes, Cloth, each 8s. 6d. 


STORIES 


ON 


THE CHURCH CATECHISM. 


By C. A. JONES, 


Author of “Church Stories,” “Stories for the Christian Year,” 
* Little Ones Taught by the Church Services,” &c., &. 





These Stories are intended to convey the teaching of the 
Church Catechism in an attractive form,,and in simple language. 
They are written with special reference to their use in Sunday- 
schools and at home. 

Each Part will contain Four separate Stories, together with 


Questions and Answers upon the points dealt with in the 


Narrative. 


VOL. I. (PARTS 1, 2, and 3) 


Contains Stories on the following Subjects :— 


1—The Baptismal Name; 2, 3, 4—Our Christian Privileges; 
5, 6, 7—Our Christian Duties; 8—Our Christian Faith; 9~— 
The Duties of Obedience and Perseverance; 10—The Duty of 
Thankfulness—The Creed; 11—Belief in God; 12—Belief in 
Jesus Christ. 


VOL. II., PART 1, contains :— 


1—The Story the Bell Told; 2—Home from India; 3—A 
Lesson Learnt ; 4—Miss Alice. 





A Specimen Copy will be forwarded by Post on receipt 
of Twelve Stamps. 


HAYES AND CO., 
17, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 








Just Published. Price 8s.; by Post 8s. 6d. 


fMHE GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 
Songs of Degrees. With C mmentary, based on Ancient Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A. 
F.8.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury ; and Author of 
‘The Legend of Christian Art,” &c. 


“Mr. Armficld’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light te 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 
primary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 
in the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author’s measured and scholarly 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J.J. Blount. We give him bigh 
praise in suggesting that the present volume resembles the late Protessor’s 
works in other respects also.”—Literary Churchman. 


‘*We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore.”—Church Review. 

* Written in a clear and forcible style: its pages are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work evidence of 
the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.”—Salisbury Journal, 


London: HAYES & Co., 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 





Each, price 58.; by post, 58. 4d. 
IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. Edited by 
4 C. A. JONES, Author of ‘A History of the Church,” &c. With Preface 
by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE,. 


IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. of ‘* Church 
Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES. 


IFE OF ST. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL. Vol. III. 
4 of ‘Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JUNES. 


HAYES & CO,, 
17, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





6 O GOD FOR HEUP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from ‘ Moses ia Egypt.” By ROSSINI. 


**for the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, in 
accordance with the major mode superseding the minor in the last verse. 


Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Now Issuing to Subscribers only, 38. 6d. 


NDREWS’ ‘*‘GOLDEN WREATH” (Piano). Recollections 

of Eminent Soloists—1828 to 1578—suggestive of their different styles. 

Unly a limited number of capies will be printed. Names now being received 
by R, Andrews, Music Academy, 14, Park Avenue. I ht, hester. 








SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 


ie PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By ©. EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—1st. The due 
emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies 
vocalisation. 


*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d, In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Singing, and Speaking. Used by all the 
greatest singers and clergymen. 


REcoMMENDEP BY Dr. COPLAND, Dr. HASSALL, &c. 


Sold in boxes or bottles 1s. 14d. and 28. 9d. each by all Chemists in 
the United Kingdom. 
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J.B, CRAMER & C0.’S PIANOFORTES. 


N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu- 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders. 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 
J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.-THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and voca, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas. 


3.—-THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It has a tull rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 


THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the beat horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘Granu Square,” which, siuce squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven fect long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 

J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musica] 
Iustraments, and have nothing in common with tle “articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; d tec ion is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Cnamua & Co. will be happy vo verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 

The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Co.’s 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Joun Porpie, Edinburgh, and 
J. Muia Woop & Co., Glasgow. Ireland by Cramer, Woon & Co., Dublin; 
Caamer, Woop & Co., Belfast. 


RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manu. 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE ‘the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


I ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, and 
43, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE SYREET, CITY. 





CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net, 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus. Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON CANON AND FUGUE, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
hese three celebrated Works are translated and adapved from the German by 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 


CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 


J. RUMMEL. 4s. 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 


201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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SCHOOL :—VOICE.—IX. 





Mdme. Seiler in her * Voice in Singing” says, ‘‘ That 
the voice must be brought forward in the mouth—that 
is, that the air expired in singing should have the 
above-described direction—is now acknowledged as 
necessary, and aimed at by the best teachers; but 
the reasons why the tones sound better are not 
known.” * 

The reasons why the tone thus sounds better are 
these :—(1) The physical conditions of stream versus 
tension are equal; (2) The planes of the cords (true 
and false) are more slanting, and the impulse of 
vibration being transmitted at a right angle to these 
planes, strikes at a more forward point; (3) The 
sounds are mechanical ; (4) The parts of speech ure 
released to do their own duty; (5) The mouth being 
the cavern next in size to the chest, the upper partials 
nearest to the fundamental tone are magnified. I 
cannot too strongly insist on this ‘ forwardness” of 
production for central tones—say, 


It is the erroneous setting of this central part of the 
voice that causes most of our modern failure. The 
organ tries to gravitate down to its average pitch of 
speech, and the preponderance of consonants induces 
an excess of chest pressure, and so localises volition 
where mechanical pressure should alone exist. We 
have to train to correct these tendencies. Many 
modern teachers begin to “round” the tones on B 
or C— 


———— LD ——= 





e/ 


in order to prepare the change for the ‘ closed” voice. 
This is wrong. Any difference in ‘‘ timbre” should be 
corrected, not by corrupt production, but by modifying 
reinforcement, for as the mouth will change its form, and 
so strengthen different partials—that is, will produce 
different vocal sounds of similar pitch but different 
quality, so the pharynx will change in its form, and 
strengthen or weaken other partials. If the point of 
impact is not forward—that is, if the larynx is not 
high enough to strike the central tones, as it were, to 
the roots of the upper teeth—then with development 
the higher notes will be either flat or unsteady. If 
the lowest notes are not set, then the highest notes 
with development will become sharp. Professor 
Tyndall, in his work on Sound, calls attention to the 
apparent alternation of pitch of a railway whistle when 
an express train is passing through a covered station. 
This is solely the result of the different conditions 





* Page 112, Philadelphia Edition. The condemnation of the 
Italian a by the writer (p. 115) is wrong, and results from this 
admitted ignorance. 
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under which the sound is heard. Voices that are 
consciously out of tune are frequently so from some 
irregularity of the resonating caverns, I re-set voices 
sharpened by false teaching by taking a double octave 
without a slur, thus— 


-o- 


I have never known this to fail; and it explodes the 
fallacy that if we study for low notes, we cannot have 
high ones. I get all high notes, male or female, 
whether elevated by blast or stopped by contact of 
cord, from these two registers. The lower register 
made by relaxed tension of cords, the higher register 
made by increased tension of cords, and any error 
in “ timbre” (clang-tint) I correct by an alteration of 
the relativity of reinforcement of these two. The 
reason why it is difficult to determine the pitch of 
an ugly voice is because the conflict of these partial 
tones is so equally balanced that neither prevails. 
The best tone is when partials and generator mass, the 
worst when they divide. In Signor Randegger’s new work 
on Singing will be found an excellent diagram of the 
parts of voice cut down the mediant line. It will be 
seen there are two flanges, one flange, the epiglottis, 
directing the vibrations from the larynx; the other 
flange, the soft palate and uvula, directing or splitting 
the vibrations in their curve out into space. As these 
flanges are one to the other, so the sounds are rein- 
forced purely or falsely. It is the difference of these 
directors one to the other that has given rise to the 
vulgar terms ‘‘ closed” and ‘‘ open” tones. Probably, 
also, these flanges operate slightly in modifying pitch, 
something like the angle of the blast in a flute. If the 
slide be turned inwards it sharpens the tone, because 
the stream of air is more acute ; if the slide be turned 
outwards it flattens the tone for the opposite reason. The 
extra registers described by the writer of ‘‘ The Voice in 
Singing,” and unfortunately accepted by many modern 
prominent leaders, are easily explained away. ‘“ The 
first series” of chest tones are thickened by an overdue 
bulging of the muscles below the true cords; or, in 
other words, to insufficient inflation of the ventricles, 
which insufficiency allows the cords to “give.” Of 
course, if difference of ‘‘timbre” were desired, such 
could be fixed on every note, and a voice could have as 
many “registers” as it has notes; but such is not 
desired. We have to sever the automatic from the 
voluntary and the volitional, and produce best results 
from least effort, never disobeying a natural law, 
whether of physics, of physiology, acoustics, or 
psychology. Now, the natural physicist knows that 
musically notes may be nearest together while they 
are physiologically farthest apart; and the gentlemen 
into whose hands voice-setting has slipped, looking at 
the audible result instead of the physical means, do 
much unconscious injury. For the full and powerful 
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high notes the old school gave oo (who without the 
aspirate). Cattaneo trained so :— 


The oo sound is given to trick the larynx into a fall, 
i.e., & relaxation of the cords, and the oo sound results 
not from any change of form of mouth, but from the 
pharynx being longer than its breadth. By blowing 
across the mouth of a soda-water bottle and a shallow 
square bottle, and comparing the audible result, the law 
of reinforcement will be practically tested. Now, 
although this full F is the same as the B flat below, 
Cattaneo’s training was a perfectly true course. The 
object is to get the reinforcement most in the pharynx, 
and its corresponding recoil in chest, and we get this 
with least change of tone. The psychic law of willing 
the vowel oo is sufficient to drag the laryux down by 
automatic response, while the nearer open tone to that 
from which the highest note is produced keeps the 
vowel with least change of tone. My object—the object 
of all teachers—should be to get accuracy of vowels 
with least change of physical conditions from notes of 
similar pitch. Mr. Ellis in his appendix to Prof. 
Helmholtz’s work says, ‘‘I have lately been led by 
studying dialectical pronounciation of English to believe 
that an entirely new series of forms dependent upon 
varied and even reverted tip and depressed middle and 
back of tongue, must be studied.” (p 727.) I always 
teach and have taught for years this : The Italian E (i) 
is made by a depression of the back of the tongue and 
an elevation of its tip; the same sound English is made 
by an elevation of the tongue parallel to the arch of the 
palate, so that the Italian vowel is fuller than the same 
vowel as made by us. The former method is best for 
all languages. For notes on a “node,” I usually 
train octaves, and downward, thus :— 


2. tes. 
(=== FE wn. 

pee vet ad 
Thus much for the drill of the usual disturbed voice 
—a corrective drill as sure of effective result as the 
corrective drill of the sergeant that pulls up into manly 
form the agricultural labourer who has learned to 
stoop through an excessive use of the contraction of 
the lumbar muscles. These are natural voices restored 
to nature by man’s knowledge of natural law, not 
“made” voices as is generally believed. But there 
are exceptional cases, and the test of a voice 
trainer is in meeting them. I will give a few that 
have come before me in order to show how useful as 
well as ornamental our profession may become. Before 
this, however, let us look honestly at our own incom- 
petence. The value of a voice is what it will fetch in 
the market. This is ruled by the law of supply and 
demand, quite independent of any question of affected 








intrinsic worth. Intrinsic value is the natural affinity 
between an objective and a subjective state, whether 
we know it or not, whether we believe it or not, whether 
we pay for it or not. Some singers obtain £200 a 
night; many vary from £40 to £100; and even quite 
ordinary singers get £5 for an appearance. This 
shows that while thousands are supposed to be trained 
annually, the majority are ruined in the course, and 
the public scramble for the few that escape. Can any 
argument be advanced stronger than the fact of this 
paucity to show how important it is that scientific men 
should take up voice-setting as a specialty? I know 
of none. 

The high price in the market is the result of the 
smallness of valuable and appreciable supply, and this 
again is the result of ignorance, or of direct, distorted, 
and mischievous direction on the part of the producers 
of the commodity. In brief, the high price claimed 
and obtained by vocalists is the result of the destructive 
teaching that obtains. 

The cost of a fair piano—an average instrument—is 
£50. The cost of a harp is £50 ; the cost of a violin 
is £83; of a flute, £1 1s. 

The cost of training, i.e., connecting our will through 
our nervous and muscular systems with these quite 
outside and detached instruments varies. With the 
piano, probably, the price of purchase is repeated ; 
with the violin, probably, it is quadrupled, because 
this instrument necessitates less vicarious fabrication 
and more cultivation of sensibility and brain. Broadly 
we may put purchase and culture of outside instru- 
ments as equal. A piano of £80 costs £160; and 
so on. Now turn to the voice. The instrament 
costs nothing, as we are all born with it. The re- 
setting from its abnormal and disturbed condition 
may take two years. This at £4 4s., ten fort- 
nightly lessons, means an outlay of £16 16s. Put 
another two years for the acquisition of oratorical and 
acoustical effect or lyrical elocution, and we get about 
£85 as the sole amount expended in the acquirement 
of the highest position attainable in musical art. Is it 
not worth while some scientists making this a pro- 
fession ? 

The difference between the old school of voice 
production and the prevalent modern one is this :—The 
old school set the instrument and ruled the power by 
uccelerating or retarding the pressure of wind against 
it; while the modern school moves the instrument 
itself, and so adulterates or purifies tone. Such school 
is similar to a pianist trying to play while his piano is 
being moved about the room by another person over 
whom he has little or no control. Can we wonder at 
our failure !* 

The founder of the only school was Signor Porpora. 





* For exercises in advance of my sheet, use Signor Garcia’s 15s. 


work, published by Hutchings and Romer. Garcia’s intuition hit 
on some of the finest exercises for correcting psychic deformities 
extant. Looking at the question from a purely scientific aspect, 
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The discoverer of the physiological processes that in 
controvertibly proved its rightness is Dr. Wyllie, of 
Edinburgh. The man who furnished from natural 
physics collateral proof of its excellence, is Sir Isaac 
Newton. The men who supply additional strength by 
psychology are Prof. Bain and Dr. Carpenter, and, 
indeed, all psychologists; while for ethics we have 
Prof. Ruskin and the Bible. Unfortunately those who 
know the proclaimed truths of these men have not 
trained voices, or, having them, will not stoop to the 
position of voice-trainers ; while musicians who cannot 
sing, and who do not know the truths proclaimed by 
these men, are utterly outside the question. I may be 
wrong; but I feel now, stronger than I ever felt, the 
truth, that voice-culture is the duty of a scientific man 
who is not musical; that a musical nature has nothing 
other than a quite detrimental influence on voice- 
training as such; and I believe finally history will 
endorse this view. 
Cuartes Lunn. 








DEATH OF MRS. HOWARD PAUL. 


We regret to announce the decease of this deservedly 
popular artist, which took place at her residence at 
Turnham Green, on June 9, after a short illness. She 
was suddenly taken ill, about a week previously, at 
Sheffield, where she was performing with the Crisis 
provincial company. Though she at once returned to 
town, and summoned medical aid, no impression was 
made on the unfavourable symptoms, and she succumbed 
to her disorder. Miss Isabella Featherstone had re- 
ceived instructions in music and singing from Dr. G. 
F. Flowers—an excellent musician, and painstaking 
teacher — though somewhat too much wedded to a 
“method.” We believe she made her first appearance 
on the stage at the Princess’s Theatre. She had then 
one of the most beautiful contralto voices we ever 
heard, and had she confined herself to the lyric stage, 
or to the concert-room, she would certainly have taken 
the very highest position. But her accomplishments 
were varied, and her career somewhat erratic. What- 
ever she did, however, she did well, We remember 
hearing her sing at the Haymarket Theatre in the 
‘* Overland Mail.” when we were greatly struck not only 
by the extreme beauty of her voice, but by her graceful, 
easy, and equal vocalization. Mrs. Paul has played at 
nearly all the principal theatres in the metropolis. She 
frequently played Captain Macheath; and at Drury 
Lane Theatre she sustained the part of Lady Macbeth 
and that of Hecate, in Shakespeare's play. She sang 
also in that most extraordinary production “ Babil and 
Bijou.” Her last appearance in London was as Lady 
Sangazure in the “ Sorcerer,” about a year ago. She 
was, perhaps, best known of late years for her share in 
the “ Entertainments ” given by herself and husband. 
Her marvellous power of mimicry—with little or no 
caricature—was here of the greatest use. Her repre- 
sentation of Mr. Sims Reeves, in particular, was abso- 








I know nothing to equal this work for aidful exercises. There is 
no other book worth use so long as this exists. Most modern 
tutors are the transference of finger exercises to the voice, and are 
compiled by quite ignorant men. 
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lutely perfect. It was a reproduction, and would have 
deceived Mr. Reeves himself, could he have forgotten 
his own identity. 





RELICS OF HANDEL. 





Concerning the anvil in the Snoxell collection, sold 
by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson as a relic of Handel, 
Mr. Willert Beale writes as follows :— 


‘* Srr,—The original anvil and hammer of Powell, ‘the harmo- 
nious blacksmith’ of Whitchurch, from which Handel composed 
his celebrated melody, may be a curiosity and unique in its way, 
but it has most certainly no associations with the mighty master 
except those which exist in the imaginations of the deluded. 

‘‘The famous air in No. 5 of the Suites de Pitces pour le Clave- 
cin, was originally christened ‘The Harmonious Blacksmith’ by 
Lintott, a music publisher at Bath, who, on being asked why ho 
so called his edition of the music, replied that his father was a 
blacksmith, and that it was one of his favourite tunes. In 1820, 
100 years after the piece had been published, a newspaper writer 
of the time concocted the tale of the blacksmith’s shop, and Mr. 
Richard Clarke was deceived by the fiction. Mr. Clarke went to 
Edgware, found out the descendant of Powell, the blacksmith, 
whose shop was near Canons Park, bought the anvil, and satisfied 
himself that he hud verified the newspaper writer's account of an 
incident in Handel's life. A more absurd delusion never existed. 

‘* As Scheelcher, Handel’s biographer, says, ‘ the ‘*‘ Harmonious 
Blacksmith” has been published a thousand times under that 
title, but Handel himself never called it so; the name is modern.’ 
The air is found in a collection of French songs printed by one 
Christopher Ballard, in 1565. It is not likely an English black- 
smith ever heard it, and still less probable that Handel, with 
his love of finery and dignified manners, would have adopted an 
air heard under the circumstances believed in by Mr. Clarke. 
The sooner the anvil that figures in lot 485 at Messrs. Puttick's 
approaching sale stands on its own merits the better.—I am, &c., 

*“ Watter Maynarp.” 


There was a rival, however, to Clarke’s anvil. Mr. 
Wylde, a gentleman of the Chapel Royal, had some 
considerable teaching connexion in the neighbourhood 
of Edgware, and during one of his walks was struck 
by the tone of another anvil, which was more pro- 
ductive of harmonious l4’s and B's than Clarke's. At 
one time the contest as to their respective merits 
waxed warm, and many of the Cathedral men took 
sides on the momentous question. Clarke was an anti- 
quary in a small way, and was always “ picking up” 
something. When the Star-Chamber was pulled down, 
he begged one of its doors, and affixed it to the entrance 
to his house in the Abbey Cloisters—the Litlington 
Tower. It has since been removed, whither we know 
not. Clarke las been dead many years; Mr. Wylde 
(who is the father of the present Gresham Professor), 
we believe is still living. 

The ‘*Harmonious Blacksmith” has been discussed 
ad nauseam ; and the air has been used by all sorts of 
people for all purposes. Among other “ adaptations” 
the late Bishop of Ely, Dr. Turton, when Dean of 
Westminster, turned it into Responses to the Com- 
mandments. 

Since the above was written we hear that the anvil 
was knocked down to Mr. Maskelyne of the Egyptian 
Hall for £18. It could not be in better hands; the 
celebrated “magician” and “biologist” will make some- 
thing more of it than Mr. Richard Clarke did. We shall 
be surprised if the ‘ Harmonious Blacksmith” is not 
played by it with no end of Doubles,” and Mr. Mas- 
kelyne may evolve all kinds of Handelian relics and 
reminiscences, including, perhaps, a real Handel 
Festival with bold Briareus himself, and his hundred 
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hands. Mr. Maskelyne’s automata would find no 
difficulty in playing the passages which modern artists 
consider all but impossible. We may rest assured that 
the anvil has been bought to be made use of. 





THE FETE FOR “LES INONDES.” 





The Grand Féte at the French Opera House, on June 
7, on behalf of the sufferers at Szegedin, was a tremen- 
dous success. It was organised by the Fiyaro, and it 
was the first essay of the new management in such a 
scheme. There has been nothing like this féte at the 
Opera, or anywhere else in Paris, for years. It was as 
brilliant as the annual masked ball and much better 
attended, and it had the advantage of absolute novelty 
over that stereotyped revel. The leading idea was to 
enlist all the celebrities of the musical and dramatic 
world of Paris; everybody whose name would bring 
money was asked to lend it. In the early part of the 
evening there was a concert given by some of the first 
musicians and the first singers of the opera; after that 
the whole house, auditorium, stage, wings, and foyer, 
was transformed into a huge fancy fair. The prices 
charged were worthy of the magnitude of the whole 
conception. The poorest place for the concert was 
forty francs, but after midnight twenty francs admitted 
to ‘‘all the fun of the fair.” The revelry was at its 
highest all through the small hours of Sunday morning. 
The concert began at about nine. One hundred and 
fifty mucians, under the conductorship of Vizentini, 
were grouped on an immense estrade of red velvet. 
The Hungarian march of Berlioz was played to per- 
fection. Mdlle. Bloch sang an air of ‘ Semiramis”; 
then Faure appeared, and Gounod conducted the 
accompaniment in his honour. This great composer 
was succeeded by M. St. Saens, who led in one or two 
selections from his own pieces. Krauss followed, and 
the concert came to an end with the quartet from 
‘* Rigoletto” and the “ Invitation a la Valse” of Berlioz. 

The Prince of Wales was present from the first, the 
Queen of Spain and the Infantas also attended. The real 
interest of the entertainment began at midnight, by 
which time it was no easy matter to make one’s way to 
the Opera through the dense crowd. ‘I'he whole front 
of the building was illuminated with the electric light 
below, with gas above, marking the chief line of the 
design, and with great festoons of coloured oil lamps 
between the columns of the balcony. The main stair- 
case looked as superb as ever. The crowd—it was no 
longer an audience—was, for Paris, tres comme il faut. 
Within the salle, the coup d’wil was splendid. The 
great curtain had disappeared; auditorinm and stage 
were on one level, and the wings were filled with the 
booths, the merry-go-rounds, and the Turks’ heads of 
the fair. Beyond this, to bound the view, was a fic- 
titious land—a slope of green turf and flowers, watered 
AB showers of spray, and glistening in the electric 
ight. 

The scene from the stage was as good as that from 
the body of the house; all the celebrities of the theatrical 
world were keeping shop in the booths ; all the celebri- 
ties of the world of fashion or wealth were looking at 
them from the boxes. 

The Grand Tier was as dazzling to the eye as light 
toilettes, jewels, orders, and great or well-known per- 





two or three friends. Mrs. Mackay, wife of the Cali- 
fornian millionnaire, was his neighbour; and her newly- 
married sister, the Countess Telfener, and her mother, 
Mrs. Hungerford, were of the same party. There was 
jewellery enough in their box to have paid a week’s 
cost of the Zulu war. This display was rivalled by that 
of a well-known Princess in another loge, who seemed 
to recline beneath her weight of gems. Then came two 
or three quietly-dressed English families ; then Count 
Beust, almost on duty, as the fete was given for an 
Austrian charity; then another gentleman half-hidden 
in a small box in the middle of the tier—the Prince of 
Wales. Among the booths at the fair was the Assommoir 
Booth, with Héléne Petit serving behind the counter, 
and Mes Bottes taking drinks before it. Near by was 
Zulma Bouffar’s ginger-bread stall, the sprightly actress 
making the crowd play bob-cherry with bits of that 
delicious compound suspended from a fishing-rod. The 
beautiful Judic, in a favourite costume, sold roasted 
chestnuts, or what passed for such, at seventy francs 
apiece; Leonide Leblanc was ready to tell your fortune; 
Hortense Schneider looked after a tourniquet; Blanche 
Pierson sold dolls and catcalls. Every great theatre 
had its stall, and noted actors managed the round-about 
in the centre of the ring. 

In the corridors were the smaller fry of the profession, 
gymnasts like the Hanlon-Lees, conjurors, sword-swal- 
lowers, men with the card-trick ; Olden, with his 
Christy Minstrel, puppets must not be forgotten. 
The remoter parts of the building were occupied by a 
photographer operating with the electric light, and a 
troupe of burlesque comiques and other stars of that 
magnitude from the monster music-hall of the Eldorada. 
The din was apalling, with the shouting of the show- 
men, the laughing of the crowd, and the blowing of 
whistles worth a few sous and sold for five times as 
many francs. In the foyer the beautiful Alice Regnault 
was selling programs, while another charming actress 
hawked the little cakes called plaisirs in a costume 
trimmed with silken imitations of her wares. The 
actresses let no one pass without trying to take toll, 
and they even made a house-to-house visitation in the 
boxes, which yielded a rich return. 

Soon it came to the Prince of Wales's turn. The 
first thing offered to his Royal Highness was a fan, and 
though he no doubt paid for it at almost its weight 
in gold, it could hardly be called an extravagance in 
that insufferable heat. He had hardly begun to use the 
fan when Alice Regnault requested his attention to her 
programs. He bought her off with a Louis, and pre- 
sently he had to part with a Bank-note for a taste oi 
the delicacies from Judic’s stand. They were now 
holding a great auction sale in the centre of the build- 
ing, consisting of a number of gifts from persons in 
different positions and cullings, each contributing 
something in kind. There were paintings by well- 
known artists ; Brebant the restaurateur gave sorbets for 
a breakfast; Forjour, the Hammam, added a free 
admission for a year to the Turkish Bath. In one lot 
there were thirty pieces of music, in another as many 
bottles of a famous tonic; a publisher sent a copy of 
the “Orlando Furioso,” a perfumer three hundred 
cakes of soap, while a romantically generous dyer and 
scourer contributed a written undertaking to make six 
pairs of curtains look as good as new. This was about 
the most amusing part of the féte. Mdlle. Legault 
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expert, Joumard the crier, and two actors of the Vaude- 
ville acted as commissionaires. The music was superb, 
the band of the Garde Republicaine, one of the best in 
France ; the orchestra of Waldteufel and the Tziganes 
played in turn throughout the night, or rather, morning. 
The Tyrolean-Minstrels sang, and even Bon Marche 
sent ahighly-trained choir. The greatest good humour 
prevailed throughout, and the féte was as satisfactory to 
all present, as its pecuniary results will be beneficial to 
the charity. There was just time to get from the 
Grand Féte to the Grand Prix. 

It is a melancholy reflection in connexion with the 
brilliancy of the above gathering, that to his presence 
thereat the Prince of Orange owed his death. He had 
been confined to his room for some days with bronchitis 
which had yielded to treatment, and he was all but 
well. He was one of the patrons of the féte, and 
against the wishes of his friends determined to be 
present, went, and remained till a late hour, being at 
length persuaded with much difficulty to return home. 
He was shortly afterwards seized with a recurrence of 
his malady, and though medical aid was immediately 
summoned, there was no effect produced on the un- 
favourable symptoms, and death speedily ensued. The 
Prince will be greatly missed in Parisian society. 





MR. PROUT'S ‘ HEREWARD.” 





On June 4 the Hackney Choral Association per- 
formed the cantata of ‘‘ Hereward,” for the first time. 
The libretto is the production of Mr. W. Grist, and Mr. 
Ebenezer Prout is the composer. It is founded on events 
in English History (?), which have been made the sub- 
ject of Mr. Kingsley’s novel, ‘‘ Hereward the Wake.” 


Hereward, son of the Earl of Mercia, Leofric, and Lady Godiva, 
incurs his mother’s displeasure by robbing Herluin, a priest, who 
has offended him. Banishment is the sentence passed on the 
audacious Saxon. He goes abroad, and renders his name famous 
by deeds of arms, and at last weds Torfrida, a lady whose great ac- 
complishments have earned for her the rey utation of being a witch. 
By and by the news of Harold's defeat reaches Hereward, coupled 
with the desire for his return to England. He calls his followers 
together, gains the island, and defies the Norman power at Ely, in 
Fen-land. In vain William I. attempts to conquer the ‘* Wake,” 
but a compromise is at length effected, and Hereward, restored to 
his ancestral estates, takes service under the ‘‘ Conqueror.” Even- 
tually he falls a victim to Norman treachery, and is overpowered 
when fighting against immense odds. 


The above is a dry story for the present generation, 
and it appeals very slightly to antiquarian sympathies. 

The cantata is in four parts, each illustrating a scene 
in the career of the Hero; the connecting links are 
left to be supplied by the hearer’s knowledge or imagi- 
nation. The music is laid out in the usual manner, 
choruses alternating with the displays of the principal 
singers: the last scene is the most dramatic, where 
Hereward perishes by the treachery of the Norman 
knights. Much skill is shown in the choruses, and a 
considerable gift of melody is also apparent. 

Wagner's use of a Leit-motif is made a point in 
“Hereward.” It is most difficult now to hit on any 
phrase which is unlike any other, and the idea of 
plagiarism being once conceived, its frequent occurrence 
is unpleasant.. In Wagner’s long works, a connecting 
link is more needed than in a short and fragmentary 
cantata, and we do not think that Mr. Prout has gained 
anything by the leaf he has taken from the Bayreuth 
xcore. The work is not without merit, as showing a 





knowledge of musical practice ; but there is no inspi- 
ration ; the music creates no absorbing interest in the 
subject sung. 

The soloists were Miss Mary Davies, Mrs. Osgood, 
Miss A. Williams, a non-nominata, Mr. F. King, and 
Mr. Barton McGuckin. The Hackney Choral Associa- 
tion—to whom Mr. Prout, their conductor, dedicated 
his work rendered full justice to the choruses. The 
hall was crowded, and hearty applause was the rule 
throughout. 





OPERATIC INNOVATION. 


Two letters have lately appeared in the papers in 
reference to the old chorus and new claque at Mr. 
Mapleson's opera. Here is the first :— 


Sir,—Oun the last two or three occasions of my being present at 
the opera performance at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarket, 
there appeared to me to be very palpable evidences of an attempt 
to introduce that very objectionable element so prevalent at 
Continental opera houses, and so much disliked by English 
people—the claque. I observed on each wing of the gallery a 
collection of exceedingly grimy and unwashed looking persons, 
who beat their soiled hands with frantic vigour after each tour 
de force of whatever artist happened to occupy the attention of 
the house at the time. Surely the audience is quite capab'e of 
applauding on its own account, whenever such encouragement 
is necessary or desirable, without the advice and assistance of 
Messrs. les Claqueurs. 

Also I think it would be highly desirable for the management 
to try and do something to improve the tenor element of the 
chorus. Anything more painful than the choruses in last night's 
performance of the ‘‘ Lohengrin” can hardly be imagined, and I can 
certainly say I have heard them much better sung on the boards 
of a provincial theatre. If it is not possible to get some fresh 
tenor voices to infuse new life into the existing dilapidated staff, 
then I should suggest (although I am strictly a temperance man) 
that, under proper medical direction, a judicious amount of 
stimulants should be distributed between the acts, so as to enable, 
for the time being at least, the unfortunate old tenors of Mr. 
Mapleson’s chorus to rise, in every sense, to the occasion.—G. 8. M. 


After an interval of a day or two we read the follow- 
ing :— 


Sir,—I can quite confirm your correspondent ‘G. S. M,’s” 
remarks upon the claque at Her Majesty's Theatre, There is 
no doubt about its existence. I am a constant opera-goer, and 
from necessity (while the present extravagantly high prives are in 
vogue) frequent the upper regions of the house, where also these 
gentry most do congregate, and I am nightly disgusted with the 
proximity of these ‘ great unwashed,” who, I can testify from my 
own observation, invariably enter with free passes. ‘“ Un-English” 
as the whole claque system is, it would not be quite so bad if (as 
in Paris) the claqueurs of Her Majesty’s were under the guidance 
of a leader who thoroughly understood his business; but last 
night the first performance of Aida” was completely ruined, in the 
most tender and beautiful portions of the score, by the ill-timed 
and ignorant interruptions of these dirty individuals,—H. B. 


A well regulated claque is of great use in getting the 
steam up; our greatest artists cannot sing without 
some stimulant of the kind. With respect to the 
‘‘old tenors,” no stimulant of any kind would make 
them sing, but if they have been engaged for half a 
century, it would be cruel to discharge them. Why 
not send them up to the gallery to do the pepenee ? 
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Young tenors are to be had in abundance—and at as 
cheap a rate as the dirty-handed folks who are objected 
to. Of course it is too late to do anything this sea- 
son; but we hope to see in Mr. Mapleson’s next pro- 
spectus some such announcement as the following :— 

“In deference to the expressed wishes of his patrons of the 
Upper Circles, the Director has increased his tenor forces by the 
addition of a young vocalist who can ring audibly up to G; and 
he has instructed the amphitheatre superintendent that no holders 
of free passes will be admitted whose bands will not bear the 
strictest investigation. The Public will thus find that their wishes 
have only to be expressed to be granted.” 


And no person can object to such a satisfactory com- 
promise. The chorus, by-the-bye, does not monopolize 
all the old tenors. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Songs of the Focsle. Twelve Original Sea Songs for 
Blue Jackets. Words by Marruias Barr. Music 
by Bernarp Hott. 


If any one of these twelve songs were introduced to 
the world as a recent discovery of a genuine Dibdin, it 
is possible that it might be welcomed as an addition to 
what all Englishmen are willing to praise. Presented 
to us as they are now, there is little hope we think of 
Mr. Barr's “ original” songs producing any effect on the 
public, or on the sea-faring class. Dibdin’s works have 
become interwoven with the type of the English nation, 
and with obvious reason. As written with a high and 
patriotic object for a simple-minded, uneducated, but 
brave and honourable body of men, to whom was par- 
ticularly entrusted their country’s position among the 
nations, nothing has ever served the purpose better than 
the often rough but always telling songs with which Dibdin 
cheered our sailors, and incited landsmen to adopt their 
calling and emulate their deeds. Time and circum- 
stances oonsidered, they were exactly what was wanted, 
and they produced their effect—an effect unequalled 
except pq@rhaps by the “ Liberation” songs of Germany. 
The music to many of Dibdin’s songs is often very 
beautiful, and appeals to posterity on its intrinsic 
merits. The best that can be said of the ‘Songs of the 
Focesle,” is that they are imitations—longo intervallo— 
of Dibdin ; and they must be referred to the sailors and 
the public of Dibdin’s time. In the present day they 
are an anachronism. Dibdin’s sailor survives only on 
the stage; and Mr. Barr's lyrics will neither suit the 
taste of Ratcliffe Highway, nor Portsmouth Hard, nor 
Belgravian Drawing-rooms. We cannot congratulate 
the “ Children’s Poet” on his nautical achievement. 
Mr. Holt’s music is never bad; on the other hand it is 
never great, nor sufficiently striking to command at- 
tention. We are told that ‘‘ Both words and music 
were written seven years ago, and have enjoyed some 
popularity in manuscript,” and the author may adduce 





this fact asa valid reason for appealing to a larger | melody; some of his phrases being very beautiful. Io 


circle. Mr. Barr's deserved fame in a particular walk 
will probably ensure a sale for his sea-songs ; but his 
best friends will hardly think them equal to what he 
has done in other ways. 








The Arsenal; or, Peace and War. Cantata, for Solo, 
Chorus, and Orchestra. Words by Lonerexuow. 
Music by Cuaron T. Speer. 


We were much interested on seeing this new “ can- 
tata ’"—the work of a clever young musician, who has 
given great promise by his youthful successes of future 
excellence, when his taste is matured, and his powers 
developed by study and experience. We must confess 
that we are a little disappointed—not that Mr. Speer 
has written such a work, but that he has published it 
—as though he deemed it a fair specimen of what he 
is able to do, or of what the world might expect from 
him. 

There is little in Longfellow’s poem to inspire the 
musician. The motive arises in the resemblance of 
the weapons as displayed in the Springfield armoury 
to the pipes of an organ. After a little of the poet's 
fanciful images, we have the realism of the “ rattling 
musketry,” and the ‘clashing blade,” and the “ dia- 
pason of the cannonade.” As a little homily in verse 
‘The Arsenal” is effective ; but it is not lyrical, and the 
images are commonplace, and—musically — almost 
compel commonplace treatment. To say, then, that 
the music is appropriate, is almost to condemn it; and 
yet it is difficult to suggest what better could have been 
done. There are nine numbers: the first is an instru- 
mental prelude and chorus ; No. 2, a contralto solo,in 
which the composer has too successfully illustrated the 
verse ; No. 8, a duet for tenor and bass, is quaintly set 
to a march movement, illustrating the instruments not 
kept in the Arsenal—the Aztec teocallis for instance. 
No. 4 is a good chorus in C minor—dramatic and effec- 
tive, if conventional. A baritone solo in C, 4-crotchet 
time follows, leading to a chorus in A flat, 8-4 time, 
sweetening the bit of preaching which it illustrates. A 
little more of the baritone in C minor follows, followed 
by chorus in the major, and concluding No. 5. In 
No. 6 we have something approaching poetry, and 
the musician seizes his opportunity. The soprano solo, 
with its harp accompaniment, and the unaccompanied 
quintet—although the form is hackneyed—are a relief 
from the matter-of-fact strains we have just got over. 
The last chorus, too, tells well, although the accompani- 
ment is a little fidgety for its subject—Peace. The 
introduction here of the warlike word-painting of No. 
4—but this time sung pianissimo—is a happy thought, 
and will tell well in performance. Following this, the 
chorus concludes fortissimo with the praise of ‘‘ Peace,”’ 
and the ‘‘ holy melodies of love.” 

In what he has done the technique of Mr. Speer is 
unexceptionable, and he shows considerable gift of 
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one or two instances the accentuation of the words is 
rather faulty ; but generally the rhythm is good It is 
due to the composer to state that we have only seen 
the vocal score. Longfellow did not write his poem 
with a view to its being set to music; though at first 
sight it seems to appeal to the cultivators of the art 
who like to illustrate a definite program. Mr. Speer has 
fallen into the unintended trap, and has wasted his 
powers on an uninteresting subject; and thus for what he 
has done we can award but “faint praise.” The church- 
educated musician of years gone by eommenced his 
composing career by a chant, a ballad, a glee; the 
Academy pupil of the present, day ‘‘ does” his part- 
song, his ‘‘ three-line ” organ fugue, his cantata. The 
choir-boy’s future career would probably be erratic ; the 
danger now is of getting into a groove. Mr. Speer cer- 
tainly has talent—he may possess genius. If he feels 
that he has the latter, let him eschew the groove, 
write to please himself, and not devote his time and 


powers to doing what everybody does because everybody 
does it. 





A New Method for the Piano. After the ‘ Letters on 
Piano Instruction,” by ALoys Hennes. Translated 
by H. Mannuezimer. Course 5. London: Novello 
and Co. 

We have not seen the original German work of 
which this is a translation, nor have we received the 
first four “‘ courses.” Judging from the examples and 
precepts given in the last course, we should imagine 
that in the earlier ones great pains had been taken in 
well grounding the pupil, and that some logical system 
of tuition had been laid down at the outset, and 
probably adhered to. The daughter of Aloys Hennes 
who made her appearance at the Crystal Palace in 
1877—Fr. Therese Hennes—was taught on this system 
by her father. The English translation is not perfect, 
and the printer has some faults to answer for; as an 
instance of the former, we may adduce the following 
as to small hands which are not equal to full chords: 
‘“‘The rule is to suppress the inferior notes of the 
right, and the exterior notes of the left hand.” 








Keats Memoriat Founp.—On behalf of John Keats’s only sister, 
Madame Fanny Keats de Llanos, the sole surviving member of 
the poet’s immediate family, an influentially signed memorial 
was lately sent to the Treasury, with the view of obtaining a civil 
list pension. This the first Lord has not seen fit to grant, but an 
award of £150has been made from the Queen’s Bounty Fund. 
Having regard to the very strong public claims of one whose 
brother’s works are already classical, and to the urgency of the case 
throtgh heavy family misfortunes, the signatories of the 
memorial, including most of the eminent poets of the day, have 
treated the grant as the nucleus of an adequate fund, and a 
subscription has been set on foot to obtain from the lovers of 
Keats a proper provision for his sister. The memorialists have 
already subscribed a considerable sum; and they feel that the 
matter need only be brought before a wider circle to ensure the 
speedy collection of the needful fund. Contributions, great or 
small, according to the donor’s circumstances, are, therefore, 
earnestly solicited from all who honour the name of Keats. 
Subscriptions will be received, and promptly acknowledged, by 


Mr. R. Garnett, superintendent of the Reading-room, British 
Museum. 





























NATIONAL EXPENDITURE ON SINGING. 


| Fiom the ‘ Atheneum,” | 


Recent public correspondence in various journals has 
drawn attention to the double burden the public has to 
bear for the provision of elementary education as well 
as to the utility of the results obtained. The double 
burden arises from the charges made both on rates and 
taxes. Without entering on the large question of how 
the expenditure is controlled from either the local or 
the national point of view, we shall refer to the utility 
of paid-for results in musical education, as manifested 
in a return recently made to the House of Commons 
and in the Blue-Books of the Committee of Council on 
Education. 

The return in question, made by the Education 
Office, purports to show how much money was expended 
in the year ending August, 1878, for the encourage- 
ment of instruction in singing in elementary schools, 
and from how many schools the grant for singing was 
withheld, either because the pupils were ‘ ill taught "’ 
or ‘not taught” at all. ‘The expressions ‘ill taught "’ 
and ‘not taught” are noticeable as indicating the 
capability of the inspectors or examiners to give a 
sound opinion about singing. In the first place, then, 
we are told that as much as £119,129 18s. is the sum 
spent in encouraging the teaching of singing in 23,432 
departments of schools. More would have been spent 
under Article 19a of the ‘‘ New Code of Regulations, 
Education Department,” had the inspectors and ex- 
aminers not discovered that sixty-one schools were 
“ill taught” and 125 schools were “not taught" 
at all. 

This aspect of the cultivation of singing in our 
elementary schools is satisfactory, and is but another 
definite step towards removing the slur, so frequently 
cast at us, that we are not a musical nation. A 
twentieth part, or something hke it, of the whole vote 
for education is spent on singing alone, and ninety-nine 
out of every one hundred schools are doing sufficient 
work, assumed to be effective, to warrant this expen- 
diture. These are the facts recently laid before 
Parliament. 

We now turn to the Blue-Books of the Committee of 
Council on Education. The value which the public 
gets in return for its money spent on music may be 
judged of from the following passage, which appeared 
in the General Report of the Examiner for Music for 
1876, i.c., three years ago:—‘‘ Music is the single 
subject in which our future school teachers are prepared 
at a considerable expenditure of time and money, the 
results of which are neither ascertained with any pre- 
cision nor recorded. In elementary schools, perhaps 
in all schools, teaching and examination act and react 
upon one another. As that which is not taught cannot 
be examined in, so that which it is known will not be 
examined in is not likely to be taught.” In 1877, that 
is, two years ago, the examiner for music stated that 
‘‘ neither instruction in nor practice in music is at all 
common in elementary schools ;”’ and, further animad- 
verting upon singing, he states that the singing in the 
elementary schools is, from a musical point of view, 
‘‘a mere sham.” ‘ That it is a costly one, is notorious. 
Between ninety and a hundred thousand pounds was 
paid last year for its maintenance.” 

In publishing these self-accusing remarks, the Com- 
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mittee of Council on Education seem to be washing 
their dirty linen in public. 

It is a well-known fact that the instruction in singing 
given to elementary school children is no instruction at 
all, and it is equally well known that a majority of 
H.M. inspectors have next to no knowledge of singing 
and music. What, then, is the meaning of the 
statistics we have quoted from the return recently laid 
before Parliament ? On what ground is the expenditure 
of the £119,000 justified? Of what value as examina- 
tion gauges are the terms “ill taught” and “ not 
taught ?” 

It would be interesting were statistics in the same 
form to be asked for and laid before Parliament relating 
to other subjects of specific instruction, upon the good 
or bad results of which payments depend. Considerable 
disappointment would ensue were the instruction to 
turn out what the examiner in music says the instruc- 
tion in singing in elementary schools is, viz., ‘a mere 
sham.” 





THE MUSICAL UNION. 

At the Fifth Matinée of the Musical Union Mr. 
Alfred Jaell played in his usual admirable style the 
Phantasiestiick of Schumann, and the Scherzo in B flat 
minor of Chopin. He also took the pianoforte part in 
Brahms’s Quartet in A, Op. 25, and with M. Lasserre in 
Mendelssohn’s Duet in D,for violoncello and pianoforte, 
Op. 58. M. Marsick was much applauded for his 
violin solo—Sclerzando—of his own composition. 
The string quartet in B flat, No. 6, of Beethoven, com- 
pleted the program. 

The following pieces were announced for the Sixth 
Matinée on June 24 :— 


Quartet, FE flat. Op. 47. Piano, etc. Schumann 
Quartet, E minor. Op. 44 .. Mendelssohn° 
Solo, Violin, Reverie and Scherzando : Marsick 
Sonata, in D, Op. 18. Pianoforte and Cello Rubinstein 
Solo Pianoforte, Gavotte, B minor. ‘ Bach 
(Transcription de Saint-Saens. ) 
- Mazurka. Op. 50 Chopin. 
a Scéne de Bal Adler. 


First Violin, M. Marsick ; Scconl Violin, M. Wiener ; Viola, M. 

Hollander ; Violoncello, Mr. Lusserre ; Pianist, Mdme. Montigny- 
Rimaury. 
M. Marsick gains in favour at every performance. 
The quartet playing was, as usual, simply perfect; and 
Mdme. Montigny-Remaury again displayed her excel- 
lence and her versatility in the three pieces set down 
for her. 

The Grand Matinée takes place to-day (July 1). It 
is possibly the last of these admirable concerts, and we 
trust that it may bring an unparalleled gathering of 
Professor Ella’s friends and the musical public in 
general. 


Grand Septet, D pores Op. 746 ‘ Hummei’ 

Mdme. Montigny- Réwaury, ete. 
Violin Solo, Air, from Suite in D ws Bach. 

(By request.) a mae Papivi. 
Solo Violoncello, ‘* Harlequin ” Popper. 
Solo Pianoforte, Sonata, E minor. ‘Op. 90 Beethoven. 
a Berceuse. Op. 57 Chopin. 
o Valse Brillante, in A flat (Le Bal) Rubinstein. 

Dr. Hans von Biilow. 
Septet, E flat. Op. 20. ‘nine and Alegre, stage, 

Scherzo and Finale . a Beethoven. 


First Violin, Signor Guido Papini; Second Violin, M. Wiener; 


Viola, M. Hollander; Violoneello, M. Lascerre; Clarinet, 












Mr. Lazarus; 
Flute, Mr. 
Jakeway. 

The “ Musical Record” for the Director's Matinée 
contains the following announcement, which will be 
read with interest by all, and by many not without 
emotion. It points to a compnisory parting—to a 
severance of many art-friendships—a loss of many art- 
pleasures :— 


Oboe, M. Du Brucq; 


Horn, M. Stennebruggen ; 
Radcliffe; Bassoon, Mr. 


Hutchins; C.-Basso, Mr, 


The termination of this the Thirty-fifth Season of my labours 
in the cause of Art, under circumstances already explained, in 
respect to my increased age and failing sight, is an event which 
fills me with mixed emotion. 

Organized institutions supported by the intelligent and refined 
lovers of music are thetemples in which, alone, the classical music 
dwells in all her purity. Mixed programs attract mixed audiences, 
and good and bad music alike receive their applause. The Times 
has lately protested agatnst the increasing nuisance in public per- 
formances of encores and recalls irrespective of merit. 
not be complained of at the Musical Union. 
aitiste, la distance est infinie,” says M. Taine, in one of his ad- 
mirable essays on Art; and it is no matter of surprise that en- 
lightened amateurs should appreciate such artists as have suc- 
cessively been heard at this Institution. Although the past 
season has not been signalized by much novelty in executive and 
creative art, yet I have reason to feel gratified in adding the name 
of Scuarwenka to the long list of accomplished pianists (75) who 
have been engaged at the Musical Union. 

The Musical Union does not owe its now well established 
success to talent that dazzles and bewilders the senses by ad 
captandum displays of merely digital prowess, but to the con- 
scientious interpretation of standard works of genius by musicians 
who combine an intellectual appreciation of the subject with 
experience and practical skill in execution. In Vienna, in Paris, 
and in most of the principal cities of Europe, societies are found 
exclusively devoted to the cultivation of some particular branch 
of art ; and to these societies we are indebted for those interesting 
and instructive exhibitions of a special character, which tend at 
once to the perfecting of the art itself, and to the education and 
development of the public taste. It has been aptly said— 


This can- 
‘*D’un ouvrier A un 


‘* One science only will one genius fit, 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit.” 

And it is this oneness of purpose and speciality of character 
which has mainly secured for the Musical Union the sympathy 
and support of the many educated and intelligent amateurs whom 
it has the proud distinction of numbering among its members. 

In taking leave of members this day, I need only repeat that 
it will be matter of serious consideration what course I shall 
adopt, with regard to the future of this Society. 

I have received numerous letters urging me to continue my 
directorship for yet another season ; but without committing my- 
self to any decision I beg the writers to accept my grateful ac- 
knowledgments of their kindness. 


We can hardly imagine Professor Ella not at work: 
a habit of sixty years is not easily got rid of; but if he 
is compelled to give up his active life, we trust he may 
long enjoy his comparative retirement, in which he 
will retain the regard and esteem of all who have ever 
known him. 

Should Professor Ella decide on another season, it 
should not be difficult for the aristocratic and influen- 
tial subscribers for whom he has worked so long and 
so well to make some arrangement to lessen his labour, 
and to enable him to enjoy and benefit by the “last 
season” with little exertion beyond giving advice and 
suggestion. A good idea might then be formed whether 











‘ | tion after Professor Ella has retired. 


it would be possible or advisable to sustain the institu- 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


A crowded audience attended the seventh concert on 
June 11, when the following program was presented : 


Overture, ‘‘ Egmont” .. 
Suite for Violin, Op. 180 me ne 
Violin, Senor Sarasate. 
Recitativo (‘* Mia speranza adorata”’ 
con Rondo |‘ Ah a sai, qual pena nf ++ Mozart. 
Miss Emma Thursby. 
Concerto for Pianoforte .. x ie ws 
Pianoforte, Mr. Alfred Jaell. 


a .» Beethoven 
Raff. 


Schumann. 


Symphony, ‘ Ocean ” as ~ we 

Aria, ‘* Se il ciel” (Alessandro nelle Indie) 
Miss Emma Thursby. 

Overture, ‘* Alehymist ” .. , ‘ 


Rubinstein. 
Leonardo Vinci. 


Spohr. 





The overture to Eymont—as perfect a musical sum- 
mary of a play as can be conceived—is a stock piece at 
these concerts, and would be regretfully parted with, 
even by those who have heard it most often. It was 


first played by the Philharmonic Society in 1815. It | 


well illustrates the power of the composer, and is no 
bad index to that of the man. ‘Every artist expresses 
himself in his works, and, if the accounts are true 
which reach us of Beethoven's feelings and his character 
he never more faithfully drew his own portrait than in 
the Overture to Egmont.” In Raff's composition, 
Senor Sarasate acquitted himself wonderfully, and 
riveted the attention from first to last. The last 
movement—the Moto Perpetuo—obtained him a triple 
recall, and it was repeated to the great delight of the 
audience. Miss Thursby showed her fine voice and 
good method to advantage in Mozart’s elaborate scena ; 
she was much applauded. No better interpreter could 
be wished for Schumann’s concerto than Mr. Jaell. It 
is useless to discuss the reasons for departing from the 
more conventional form in this concerto— a modification 
admittedly of the original design. The work is of 
singular beauty, and abounds in the peculiar charac- 
teristics associated with the name of tlie composer. ‘The 
alternation of short passages between the principal 
instrument and the orchestra inspires and sustains an 
interest not always found in such works, and new 
phases of the leading idea continually arise. Mr. Jaell 
did it full justice, and was rewarded with the anxious 
attention of the audience, and the applause of the 
discriminating. If Mr. Jaell would make his appearance 
and demeanonr something excessively outré, and play 
more like an excited gymnast, he would enlist greater 
sympathy from those who like to see that something 
difficult is being achieved. The orchestra did their 
work in the concerto almost without a fault. A good 
many persons left after the concerto was concluded ; 
the prospect of Rubinstein’s six movements being pro- 
bably too much for them. 

Those whose duty it is to listen to the new music of 
the day will be grateful for the opportunity afforded by 
this society of hearing the ‘‘ Ocean” symphony in its 
entirety. It is not every one, however, who will desire 
aspeedy repetition of the pleasure, still less a very 
frequent recurrence. On one point—we believe all the 
audience were agreed—the symphony is inordinately 
long. A symphony with three Adagios! On this 
point we cannot do better than quote the opening 
sentences of Professor Macfarren’s elaborate notice : 


“The first performance in England of this work was on May 31, 
1861, at a concert of the Musical Art Union, a short-lived insti- 





tution, which presented to its audiences much music that was 
little known, under the direction of Mr. Karl Klindworth. The 
symphony had then but four divisions, the last two movements 
being conjoined and essential to each other; the Adagio and 
Scherzo Presto, being the second and fifth movements of the ex- 
tended composition, have since been added, and the position of 
tho Adagio non tanto and Allegro is now inverted from what it 
was originally, when they stood on the second and third numbers, 
instead of being, as at present, the fourth and third. Thus amplified, 
the Ocean Symphony has been played at the Crystal Palace. The 
works of the same class by the auther that have been publicly pro- 
duced now amount to five. 

With regard to the design of the present work, the composer is 
said to have described to a friend that he intended to represent in 
the first movement the immensity of the Ocean—in the Adagio 
non tanto the still greater depths of the human heart—in the 
Allegro the sports of Neptune and his attendant Tritons and 
Nereids—and in the Finale the voyage of life, and exultant 
thanksgiving for its happy completion. Saying is silent as to the 
purport of the inserted movements, and what is here quoted 
as to the original rests but on report, aud should be accepted ac- 
cordingly ; we must infer, however, that the composer telt his 
story was at first incompletely told, or he would not upon after- 
thought have enlarged a work already remarkable for length, and 
thus consummated what is, perhaps, the longest piece extant of 
purely orchestral music.” 


If the composer really prescribed to himself such 
& program, it is no wonder that he found the 
ordinary limits of a symphony insufficient for his 
purpose : the additional movements are more than ex- 
cused ; and it is difficult to limit other possible additions 
in the future, ifthe subject is to be treated exhaustively. 
But there will be a difficulty in keeping the audience in 
their places, unless they are locked in. As it is, it has 
something of the effect of Haydn’s Abschied symphony : 
the departures taking place from the room instead of 
the platform. There was an exodus after each move- 
ment—at least we can answer for the first four. And 
this, notwithstanding great beauties in melody and 
orchestration, and abundance of musicianly device. 
Professor Macfarren's descriptive analysis is careful, 
and he abstains generally frou criticism, and from the 
suggestion of recondite meanings. It may be perused 
with great profit before hearing the work, and with 
great pleasure afterwards; it has no real use as 
accompanying the performance. Is it too much to 
hope that the illustrious composer, when he has satisfied 
himself with additions and amplifications, may take 
thought of his audience, and prune and condense his 
work until he brings it within reasonable limits ? 
Average listeners will soon know more of the ‘‘ Ocean,” 
than if it retains its present bulky form. 

Of Miss Thursby’s song we need not speak, nor of 
Spohr’s fine overture so well known and well played 
here. ‘The room was well filled during the first part, 
though, as we have said, all did not remain till the end. 

At the next and last concert of the season, Professor 
Macfarren’s symphony in E minor will be given, and 
Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony. M. Saint-Saens will 
play his own pianoforte concerto in G, and perform a 
fugue on the organ. 








It is stated that a plot of land in Northumberland-avenue, ad- 
joining the Grand Hotel, has been let, on which a theatre for Mr. 
Toole is to be erected. The ground-rent is £5000 per annum, 
but the land affords space for shops and other buildings besides 
the theatre. 
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CONCERTS. 

That excellent musician Mr. Charles Gardner gave 
his fourteenth annual Matinée Musicale, at Willis’s 
Rooms, on June 9th. The vocalists were Mrs. Osgood 
and Signor Gustave Garcia. Mr. Gardner played as 
Pianoforte Solos ‘‘ Preludium,” ‘ Pas triste pas gai,” 
and ‘‘ Toccata” by W. 5. Bennett; and a ‘‘ Nocturne ” 
and ‘‘ Scherzo” by Walter Macfarren, besides taking 
the pianoforte in a Duo for violoncello and pianoforte, 
Op. 14, Henselt; and a Sonata for flute and pianoforte, 
Handel, the flute by Herr Oluf Svensden. He also 
played with Mrs. Lamborn Cock the Duet for two 
pianofortes, Prelude and Finale Fugue, Op. 82, Vogt ; 
this last-named piece, and Handel's duet both gave 
great satisfaction, though the audience were generally 
cold. Signor Gustave Garcia sang Pergolesi’s ‘‘ Tre 
giorni son che Nina,” and Gounod’s “ Maid of Athens ;” 
and Mrs. Osgood pleased greatly by her songs, Liszt's 
‘* Kennst du das Land,” and Cowen's ‘‘ Shadow ;” she 
also joined Signor Garcia in a new and very pleasing 
duet by Mr. C. Gardner, ‘*The Moon shines bright.” 
Herr Daubert was prevented by indisposition from at- 
tending. The large room at Willis’s was moderately 
filled with a fashionable audience. 

Mdlle. Anna Mehlig gave a Morning Concert at 
St. James's Hall, on June 9. The concert opened with 
Schubert's Fantasia in C major, Op. 159, for pianoforte 
and violin, capitally played by Mdlle. Anna Mehlig and 
Herr Straus; which was followed by Schumann's 
‘‘Aus der Dichterliebe,” by Herr Elmblad, from Stock- 
holm, in which the vocalist, who is, we believe, quite 
new to this country, produced considerable effect. The 


following solos were then played in succession by Malle. 
Melhig :—Prelude and Fugue,in EK minor, Bach—Liszt ; 
Variations, in F minor, Haydn; Nocturne, in A major, 


Field ; Rigaudon (by desire), Raff. The lady received 
due appreciation and applause from her gratified audi- 
ence. Herr Elmblad was quite as happy as in his 
first essay in two Swedish National Songs, ‘‘ Sévnen” 
(Sleep), by H. Kjerulf; and “ Ter Svinaherde” (The 
Shepherd), The next pieces in the program were 
Rondo, in C major, Op. 73, Chopin ; and the grotesque 
Danse Macabre of Saint Saens, arranged for two piano- 
fortes, and marvellously played by Mdme. Essipoff and 
Mdlle, Mehlig. These two ladies warmed their audience 
into enthusiasm, and were greatly applauded. Rubio- 
stein’s Quintet in G minor, Op. 99, for pianoforte, two 
violins, viola, and violoncello, in which Mdlle. Anna 
Mehlig, Herren Straus and L. Ries and Mr. J. B. 
Zerbini took part, concluded a very enjoyable concert. 
Mr. J. B. Zerbini accompanied the songs. 

Herr Xaver Scharwenka has given two inter- 
esting matinées at St. James’s Hall; the one a 
pianoforte recital, on June 11; the second a concert 
of chamber music on June 19. ‘The program of 
the Recital included the following:—Sonata, Op. 
57, F minor, Beethovenq# Aria, Pergolese ; Nacht- 
stiick, Op. 24, No. 4, Schumanu; Melodie Russe (Le 
Rossignol), Liszt ; Etude, Op. 27, No. 8, Scharwenka ; 
Polonaise, Op. 22 and Scherzo, Op. 21, Chopin; Polo- 
naise, Op. 42, Tone Pictures, Op. 88, Nos. 1, 2, and 5, 
and Polish Dance, Op. 8, Scharwenka. The recital 
concluded with Liszt’s arrangement of Rossini’s over- 
ture to “‘ Guillaume Tell.” Itis impossible to speak too 
highly of the playing; and Herr Scharwenka’s own 
compositions were quite worthy of those with which 
they were associated. The audience was not crowded ; 








but it contained the elite ef musical amateurs, and 
many eminent professional musicians. At the concert 
on June 19, the first piece on the program was Herr 
Scharwenka’s Quartet, Op. 37, F major, for pianoforte 
violin, viola, and violoncello, an elaborate and inter- 
esting work, admirably executed by the composer and 
Herren Franke, Heimendahl, and Van Biene; it was 
received with great favour. Then pianoforte solos by 
Chopin followed: Fantasia, Op. 49, F minor; Deux 
Mazourkas; and Valse, Op. 42; all were much 
applauded, the Valse encored. Herr Van Biene played 
a violoncello solo by Herr Scharwenka, ‘“‘ Adagio Reli- 
gioso, a fine work finely played, and won due recognition, 
After a Polonaise in E major by Liszt, came the con. 
cluding piece :— Trio, Op. 45, A minor, for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello, Scharwenka, the composer 
being associated with Herren Franke and Van Biene, 
which was no exception to the rule of excellence. The 
interest never flagged throughout the matinee. Weagain 
noticed many eminent musicians among the audience. 

Mr. Henry Leslie gave his last concert of the season 
at St. James’s Hall on June 12, with a well selected 
program. 

Mdme. Stella Corva gave a concert at Langham Hall 
on June 14. The bénéficiaire sang Sir Julius Benedict's 
variations on the ‘* Carnival of Venice” with great skill, 
and Mercadante’s ‘11 sogno,” and a serenade by 
Braga, proved her ability in quite an opposite style. 
In the opening of the serenade, and in a duet with her 
sister, Mdlle. Wanda de Bulewski, Mdlle. Jadwiga de 
Bulewski showed exceptional talent as a violinist. Herr 
Schuberth with Schubert’s ‘‘ Ave Maria,” and M. 
Chaudoir (fiute), with a solo by Demersmann, and both 
gentlemen in association with Mdme. Corva, were 
heard with much satisfaction. The pianist was M. 
Lecerf, who played Heller’s Caprice Brillante and also 
in the concerted pieces. Mdme. Stella Corva will gain 
a large circle of admirers as she is better known. 

Sir Julius Benedict's morning concert took place on 
June 17 at St. James’s Hall. The attractive name of 
the highly and most deservedly popular musician, and 
the excellent program ensured a crowded audience, and 
the whole passed off admirably. Sir Julius was, of 
course, heartily received, and encores were equally as a 
matter of course requested after almost every piece, 

Dr. Hans von Biilow gave two Pianoforte Recitals at 
St. James’s Hall on Monday afternoons, June 16 and 
28. On the former occasion Herr Anton Schott (from 
the Royal Opera, Hanover) made his first appearance 
in England, and made a most favourable impression. 
The program. on June 16 consisted entirely of the works 
of Beethoven, and included Sonata appassionata, Op. 
57, in F minor (composed 1807) ; Thirty-two variations 
in C minor (composed 1800); Two Sonatines, Op. 54, 
in F minor (composed 1806); and Op. 78, in F sharp 
major (composed 1810); and the Fifteen Variations 
and Fuga, in E flat, Op. 85, (composed 1808). The 
songs, admirably delivered by Herr Anton Schott, were 
— Adelaide (words by Matthison), Op. 46 (composed 
1800) ; Penitence-song (words by Gellert), Op. 48, No. 
6 (composed 1804) ; ‘‘ An die Ferne Geliebte” (To the 
Distant Lover.) Suite of Six Songs, Op. 98, (com- 
posed 1816). There was an excellent audience, who 
were by no means niggardly of their applause. The 
great pianist seemed to us a little less demonstrative 
than usual ; be certainly played with marvellous power 
and expression. The singer came in for his full meed 
of applause. His method is quite German, and the 
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‘« Adelaide” receives from him a somewhat different 
reading from that to which we are accustomed. 
The program of Dr. Biilow's second Recital on June 
28 was as follows :— 
1. J.S. BACH. Fantasie Chromatique et Fugue. 
2. GLUCK, Air from “ Iphigénie en Aulide.” 
Herr Anton Schott. 
3. SCHUMANN. Wiener Faschingsschwank, Op. 26: Allegro; 
Romance ; Scherzino ; Intermezzo ; Finale. 
4. MOZART. Air, from “ L’Enlévemeut du Sérail.” 
Herr Anton Schott. 
5. a. RHEINBERGER. Three sketches, for the left hand alone, 
Op. 113: Capriccio ; Menuetto ; Fughetta. 
b. BALAKIREFF. “ Ismaljeh,” Turkish Rhapsody. 
6. a. MENDELSSOHN. Two songs from Op, 71. 
b. SCHUMANN. ‘‘ Wanderlied,” from Op. 35. 
Herr Anton Schott. 
7. CHOPIN. Allegro de Concert, Op. 46. 


A sonata of Beethoven’s, and another nocturne by Chopin 
were added to the program. It was a marvellous per- 
formance altogether, and the audience were enthusiastic. 
Herr Schott was encored in Schumann's ‘“‘ Wanderlied.” 

Mr. James Sydney gave an evening concert on June 
24th, at the Langham Hall. In the first part of 
the program Mr. James Sydney sang Tito Mattei’s 
‘Non é ver,” and Hobbs’s “ Phillis is my only joy ;” 
Miss Coyte Turner sang Hullah’s “ Storm;” Mr. 
Walter Clifford, a new song, “ Polly and Joe,” by 
Nicola Ferri, which was encored ; and Mdme. Frances 
Brooke a ballad by Ignace Gibsone, ‘Sail on, O 
Love.” Other songs were ‘Il Toreador” (Carmen), 
by Mr. Lewis 'Thomas, and ‘“‘The Echo Song,” Eckert, 
by Miss Alice Parry. A pianoforte solo, Grand Fan- 
tasia, ‘ Martha,” was capitally played by Mr. J. C. 
Dunster; and a violoncello solo, ‘‘ Intermezzo,” by B. 
Tours, played by Herr Schuberth, was greatly ap- 
plauded. The second part consisted of Mr. George 
Fox’s new comic cantata, ‘ John Gilpin,” a work 
abounding in melody and in humorous music. It was 
well executed by Miss Alice Parry, Miss Annie Butter- 
worth, Mr. J. Sydney and Mr. George Fox, Mr. Dun- 
ster presiding at the pianoforte. The solo vocalists, 
and the choruses (which were sung as quartets), 
received more than the usual marks of favour, and the 
evening passed off with eclat. 

That accomplished violinist Mdlle. Gabrielle Vaillant 
gave an interesting Matinee on June 26 at Steinway 
Hall, assisted by the following artists :—Vocalists, 
Mdme. Cummings and Mr. Seligmann; Instrumen- 
talists: Second Violin, M. Szczepanowski; Viola, Mr. 
Hann; Second Viola, Mr. Channell; and Violoncello, 
Herr Daubert. 

Mdme. Mary Cummings gave an excellent evening 
concert at the Steinway Hall on June 25. The bene. 
ficiaire sang the aria, ‘‘ Nobil Signor,” from the ‘‘Hugque- 
nots,” Sullivan’s ‘“* Lost Chord,” with organ accompani- 
ment by Herr Engel (encored), and a new song, ** The 
Curfew.” Theo. Marzials’ song, ‘Twickenham Ferry,” 
by Miss Mary Davies, was encored, and Mdme. Liebhart 
was much applauded in two German Lieder, and 
Glover's ‘“‘I may, or I may not.” Other songs were 
given by Mr. Barton McGuckin, Mr. Thorndike, and 
Miss Cowen. M. Sainton played his own Fantasia on 
Scotch Airs, and with Mr. Lindsay Sloper a movement 
from Beethoven's Kreutzer Sonata. Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper played two sketches by Gottschalk, and joined 
Mr. Louis Engel in the overture to ‘* William Tell,” for 
piano and harmonium. There was also some good 
concerted music. 





MR. THOMAS’S HARP CONCERT. 





That excellent musician and virtuoso Mr. John 
Thomas (the Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen) gave 
a harp matinée on June 26, at St. James's Hall. ‘he 
entertainment is exceptional, and we give the program 
in extenso ;— 


Band of Harps, ‘‘ Bardic Fantasia” (“Llewellyn”) John Thomas. 

Romanza, ‘‘ Una Furtiva Lagrima”™ (Signor Talbo) Donizetti. 

Song, ‘* Fire-side Song” (Mdme. Enriquez) Wallace. 

Grand Duet, in E flat minor, Two Harps John Thomas. 
Malle. Sacconi and the Composer. 


Song, ‘‘ Rock me to sleep” (Mdme. E. Wynne).. Benedict. 
Grand Fantasia, on Italian Airs (Mr. John Thomas.) P. Alvars. 
Romance, ‘**O, ma Maitresse’? (Mr. Cummings) David. 
Band of Harps, ‘** New March in C” “s John Thomas. 
Romanza, “ Assisa a piéd’ un Salice” (Miss Thursby.) Rossini. 


Song, ‘ M’appari tutti amor” (Signor Talbo) .. Flotow. 
New Duet, Two Harps, * Lucia” .. oa .. John Thomas. 
Mr. T. H. Wright and the Composer. 

Song ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer” (Miss E. Beasley.) 
Band of Harps, “ Hungarian March” Arranged by John Thomas. 
Welsh Song, ‘* Love’s Fascination” (Serch Hudol) 

(Mr. L. Thomas) . es oe ° 
Fantasia, Harp, ‘‘ Pensive and Joyous” .. 


Band of Harps, ‘‘ March of the Men of Harlech” 


A concert without an orchestra, and with no piano- 
forte on the platform, is a rare event: but Mr. Thomas 
does nothing by halves, and he depended on the harp 
alone to do all he (or the audience) wanted. The Harp 
accompanied the songs, there were Harp solos and 
duets, and marvellous effects were obtained in the 
arrangements for the Band of Harps. This instrument 
has always had the reputation of being the accompani- 
ment to the voice: its powers were well tested in this 
respect by the various songs in the above program: in 
accompanying the touching romance of Donizetti, and the 
song by Sir Julius Benedict ; in Gounod’s airy chanson 
so charmingly sung by Mr. Cummings, and in the Irish 
air which is a favourite the world over; in Flotow's 
tender air, in the broader Romance of Rossini, and in 
the homely and energetic Welsh air, with which Mr. 
L. Thomas roused the audience. All these were accom- 
panied by Mr John Thomas, player and instrument 
being equally perfect, and marvellously aiding the vo- 
calist’s effects. Signor Talbo acquitted himself well ; 
Mdme. E. Wynne always does so, and Miss E. Thursby 
proved her right to the high position she has seized at 
a leap. The audience were evidently pleased, but 
generally their expression of delight was but cold—the 
standing reproach of morning concerts. We need not 
stop to praise the playing of Mr. Thomas's solos, nor 
the duets with Mdme. Sacconi and Mr. Wright ; these 
artists are well known and appreciated. The distinc- 
tive feature of the concert is the “ band” of harps— 
ten in all—an imposing array on the platform, and in 
the liquid beauty of the sound evoked, and in the varied 
effects produced—utterly unlike anything else. Mr. 
Thomas’s skill is shown in his arrangement of the music 
as well in his conducting; and the characteristic 
National melodiés thus played will never be forgotten. 
We have nothing but panegyric for the music and the 
accomplished artists by whom it was interpreted ; but 
we think we can suggest an improvement : a change to 
a later hour of the day—with its glare of artificial 
light, and a more “ brilliant "’ and more demonstrative 
audience. In the mean time we may congratulate the 
‘‘ Harpist to the Queen” on the clever and musicianly 
treat he provided in special connection with the instru, 
ment of his choice. 


John Thomas. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Not Svaprrisrp.—The writer you allude to may sometimes take a leap in the 
dark with the usual result. He does good service in a rough sort of way, and ha 
knows that his readers are not generally critical. You should have sent name 
and address. 

Cigricus. —We do not know of any such school. 

Otp Wesrminster.—We kiow nothing of the merits of the case. The old 
style was to keep on the ancient paths; the present taste secks innovation 
everywhere. Some may think with Bismarck—‘‘ Beati possidentes,” and wish 
those who are there to keep there ; others may think they have been there lonz 
enough, and would turn them out to make room for others, ‘*‘Much may be 
said on both sides |” 


BIRTH. 


On June 4, at South Kensington, Madame Atsani-Grx, of a son. 


The Orchestra. 
A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—_.— 





*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 


LONDON, 





JULY, 


1879. 





The.sad death of the Prince Imperial has thrown a 
gloom over everything. ‘‘ Those whom the gods love 
"it may have been a boon to him that he 
has accomplished his career so early ; what that might 


’ 


die young: 


have been had he been spared it is vain to speculate. 
The character and conduct of this young man were 
His best 
energies were simply devoted to fitting himself for any 
position which he might be called to fill. It would 
seem that more care might have been taken for him 
by those to whom he was entrusted. 
vain, 


exemplary ; his abilities beyond the average. 


But regret is 
We can but express our sorrow, and o 
sympathy for the Empress, Wife, and Mother, who 
has now lost her all. Her grief must be as bitter 
as it is sacred. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD'S ‘ ALARCOS.” 





The Crystal Palace management has recently distin- 
guished itself by another ‘‘ find ’’"—nothing less than a 
tragedy by the Prime Minister—written forty years 
back. Certain dusty cupboards in Fatherland were 
rummaged sometime ago with success; has there been 
a similar search in the presses and cabinets of Hughen- 
den ? Somehow or other ‘* Alarcos”” has been brought 
to light, has been a little rearranged by somebody, and 
with the “ special permission ” of the author has been 
brought out at the Crystal Palace. It does not appear 
to have had entire rest for forty years, as it is said to 
have been once played at Astley’s, the principal per- 
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formers being the four-legged ones. Some folks 
marvel how the Premier's “special permission ’ was 
obtained. Probably Lord Beaconsfield had forgotten 
all about it, and trusted to the representations of his 
‘‘friends.” A writer given to unearthing early works 
of great men, recently got called an ‘insect for his 
pains: he however did not make the author share his 
fault by alleging ‘special permission.” The resusci- 
tated play has not proved a great success, and probably 
not much more will be heard of ** Alarcos” when the 
critical gentlemen have aired their views with respect 
to it: judging from the extracts we have seen, it merits 
a place among the younger Dizzy’s ‘Curiosities of 
Literature.” Homer himself sometimes nods, but 
the author of ‘ Alarcos” must have had a long 
period of drowsiness and dreaming about forty years 
ago. Certainly they are no friendly eyes that have 
looked out its faults; and a different spirit of research 
might find beauties instead of blemishes. 








A MUSICAL “SHAM.” 





In another part of our columns will be found an ex- 
tract from the Atheneum, concerning the National 
expenditure on singing in Schools, and the miserable 
result obtained. The Music Inspector condemns the 
present practice, but it is in some measure the out- 
come of Mr. Hullah’s own assumption when the 
Hullah-Wilhem method was first started—that every- 
body could be taught to sing, and that it would be 
desirable that everybody should be so taught at the 
expense of the State. Since then Mr. Hullah has 
probably changed or modified his opinion: and he has 
since done excellent work in many ways. Of course 
he has a tenderness for his old love; but he aims at 
being scrupulously just. The grand scheme of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education has proved a miserable 
failure, whether as regards its effect upon art, or as 
improving the social condition of the working classes. 
The taste for the healthy drama has greatly declined 
among the “ lower orders,”’ and their ‘ mechanics’ in- 
stitutions” are all bat extinct; while their enjoyment 
of music is chiefly associated with the consumption of 
tobacco and spirits in monster music-halls, often in 
the company of their wives and children. An army of 
teachers has been created who are incompetent to 
teach, and who in some cases pretend to instruct ‘ by 
ear” for the sake of getting the Government allowance. 
The State aid inspires no gratitude, as it confers no 
benefit on those for whom it was intended. On 
the other hand the “lower orders” have done much for 
themselves, and have felt interest in what they had to 
pay for—when guided by earnest men, who promised 
little but have since achieved much ; men who were com- 
pelled to look at the question commercially, and who 
had to make their system self-supporting. The Tonic- 
Solfaists have solved the problem of music-teaching for 
the million ; and their organization is capable of exten- 





sion and development. Their strength has hitherto 
been their weakness as far as Art is concerned ; but the 
best qualified among them are getting beyond their 
leading-strings ; and their ranks have already furnished 
men who can hold their own in ‘any society of mu- 
sicians, As far as teaching in elementary schools is 
concerned, the Committee of Council on Education 
confess that they spend a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds a year on “‘a mere sham.” Is it not 
time either to withdraw this annual grant, or to entrust 
its expenditure to other hands ? 





ACTORS FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 





The visit of the Comédie Francaise has set folks talk- 
ing again about the Reform of the drama in England, 
and State aid is recommended as a panacea for existing 
evils, the French example being quoted in proof of its 
efficacy. But the circumstances of the two countries 
are essentially different: it is utterly impossible to 
establish in England a body like that under the direc- 
tion of M. Got. Few Englishmen would be content 
with the position of a great actor apart from its emolu- 
ments; certainly a company of such rare aves will 
never be found here, If once we could establish a 
London Company on parallel lines, and succeed in get- 
ting equal and conscientious actors, how long would they 
agree among themselves ?—how long would they inter- 
est the public? The theatrical companies whose mei- 
bers played at the Covent Garden and Drury Lane 
houses, and at the “ little theatre” in the Haymarket, 
when those theatres all but monopolized the * legiti- 
mate” drama, were capable of doing everything for 
Kuglish plays that the Comédie Francaise now does for 
the works of their own great dramatists, There were no 
long rans in the days of the Kembles, the elder Kean, 
Farren, Dowton, Macready, Wallack, Mrs. Faucit, Mrs. 
Orger, Mrs. Glover, Miss O'Neill, Miss Tree, &. At 
each of the three houses we have named a five-act play, 
changed every night, was the rule. Shakespeare, 
Goldsmith—Sheridan—were adequately interpreted ; 
all depended on the actors, who played to an audience 
of habitues and critics, whose attention was not dis- 
tracted by splendid scenery and gorgeous appoint- 
ments ; and who were at least as ready with disappro- 
bation as applause, and who were particularly demon- 
strative at any short-comings in the small parts. There 
were no single-part actors: the Apothecary had possi- 
bly played Romeo in some provincial theatre; the 
Brutus of some travelling company had come down to 
carrying a banner at Drury Lane. All the actors— 
great and small—were up to their work: they knew the 
pieces, they knew each other, and they knew their 
audience. This perfection of ensemble and of detail 
was the result of monopoly: the proviucial actor’s aim 
was an engagement in London. Commencing as a 
‘ strolling player,” he might pass in the course of time 
through the smaller theatres in the country, till he 
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got an engagement at York or at Bath: then and not 
till then, he might venture to hope to play with credit 
in the metropolis before he died. Most of the actors 
at the “‘ legitimate’ houses had passed through this 
probation: its duration being shortened of course by 
individual talent and study. The result was as we 
have said, the best attainable, and all but absolutely 
perfect when attained. Actors were mostly veterans 
in service before they appeared before the London 
public. When they appeared they did not play to 
please ‘‘ gentlemen of the press,” who in due course 
would enlighten the public; but they appealed to a 
sternly-judicial pit, and a recklessly demonstrative gal- 
lery. Playwrights and actors often had hard measure 
dealt to them; but the system brought out their 
highest qualities. All this has gone, with an entire 
change of manners, and thought, and of means. But 
we need not forget that we once had it; nor need we 
try to recal it, or to create it anew after the French 
model, an example of which seems to have set half the 
metropolis crazy. We seem rather glad to confess that we 
have no school of painting or of sculpture, no school 
of music, and we put forth our want of capacity for 
either: if we admit that we have neither Dramatic 
school nor Dramatic talent now, we may as well keep 
the memory green of what we had—at least during the 
present generation. Willingly granting the great 
ability of the French actors now staying a short time 
with us, and knowing that there are some few among 
us who can fully appreciate it—we would yet ask— 
what do the crowds who flock to the Gaiety, know about 
French plays or French actors? Is it anything more 
than a fashionable craze? How many of an entire 
audience would graduate in the French of Stratford- 
atte-Bowe ? 

Our old actors and the old style of acting are now of 
the past. Some are still living who played with them, 
some who remember them; and many who know them 
by report from contemporaries. But their link with 
the present generation is but slight. Were it not so, 
the French company would not be regarded with such 
wonder, or held up to our gaze as something utterly 
unknown. 





NOTES. 

Mr. Boucicault has enunciated his independence of his critics, 
and his own opinion of his own works, in a letter to the Spirit of the 
Times. Among other things he writes :— “ It has been said that 
my Irish dramas are like each other. There is not the remotest 
resemblance between them either in character or plot—that 
is, neither in features nor shape. It is the easy fatuity of criticism 
ta talk in this off-hand way. The leading characteristics of the 
Irish people are their unselfishness, their self-sacrifice, their 
unconscious heroism, and the absence of sensuality in all their 
passions. When I wrote the‘ Colleen Bawn’ I invented the Irish 
drama. It was original in form, in material, in treatment, and in 
dialogue. ‘Arrah-na-Pogue’ and ‘‘The Shaughraun” were as 
much like the ‘Colleen Bawn’ as one picture of Landseer is 
like another. I don’t care a straw for all the critics that ever 
dipped their pens into ink. The rock of Gibraltar might be over- 
thrown with a squirt as easily as I can be moved by all the ink 











ever shed in my abuse. ‘‘ London Assurance ” has stood its 
ground for thirty-eight years, and my Irish drama will stand its 
ground in the next century, not because of its merit, which is not 
great, but because of its originality. 

The works to be performed in the Cathedral at Hereford at the 
Festival of the Three Choirs on the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th of 
next September, are Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” ‘* Hear my Prayer,’, 
and “ Ninety-fifth Psalm;” Handel's ‘‘ Messiah,” his Coronation 
Anthem “ Zadok the Priest,” and the overture to “ Esther ;” 
Pureell’s Te Deum in D; Bach’s ‘‘ Christmas Oratorio” (parts 
one and two); Spohr’s ‘ Eighty-fourth Psalm ;” an excerpt from 
Mozart’s Litany in B flat, Haydn's ‘“‘ Imperial’ Mass, Rossini’s 
‘** Stabat Mater,” and Mr. Sullivan’s “ Light of the World.” At 
the two evening concerts in the Shire Hall on the 9th and 11th of 
September, symphonies by Beethoven and by Mendelssohn 
(Scotch), and overtures by Weber, &c,, will be executed. The 
conductor will be Mr. Langdon Colborne, the organist of Hereford 
Cathedral; Mr. Done, of Worcester Cathedral, will preside at the 
organ, and Mr. Lloyd, of Gloucester Cathedral, will be the piano- 
forte accompanist, Mr. Sullivan will conduct his own oratorio, 
and the evening concert of the 9th of September, The leading 
solo singers will be Miss Anna Williams, Mdlle. de Fonblanque, 
Miss Thursby, and Mdme. Albani-Gye, sopranos ; Mdme. Enriquez 
and Mdme. Patey, contraltos; Messrs, Cummings and M’Guckin, 
tenors; and Messrs. Santley and Thurley Beale, basses. A 
chamber concert in the Shire Hall will end the Festival on the 
evening of the 12th. Mr. H. Weist Hill will be the leader of the 
band, which will consist chiefly of leading London artists. 





We are sorry to announce tlie death of Miss Frances Ridley 
Havergal—an accomplished lady well-known as a writer of sacred 
poetry, and a very clever musician—which took place on June 3, 
in her forty-third year. She will be greatly regretted by all who 
had the pleasure of her acquaintance, and who knew her works. 
Her life was devoted to doing good, 


Messrs. Trubner have published a treatise on ‘‘ the Philosophy 
of Music,” by Dr. William Pole. The work is a re-arrangement of 
the Lectures delivered by him at the Royal Institution a short 
time ago. It is designed as a text-book for the ‘ acoustics ” part 
of the Musical examination at the University of London. 
Musicians generally ignore the science, but it can certainly do no 
harm to any genius however great to teach him something of the 
tools and material he has to work with. 





The London Figaro gives the following from its Paris name- 
sake, as to the way of living of our fair visitors :—Sarah Bernhardt 
expresses herself bored to death in London, but has no time to be 
so in reality. She has made up her mind to carry home with her 
100,000 francs as the spoils of the barbarians. Detesting the 
bareness and sombreness of our English rooms, she has sent for 
all sorts of oriental stuffs, and nicknacks from Paris, with which 
she now litters her apartments. Croizette lives quietly, and is 
really bored. Broisat lives with her husband in inconvenient 
rooms in Regent Street, but cannot be troubled to move. Barretta, 
‘* modest as a violet,” lives with her mother near the Gaiety, and 
cannot get rid of her hoarseness. Samary lives with her sister 
and Bianca, and enjoys herself immensely, accommodating herself 
easily to English customs, and always “ entourée d’une nuée de 
petits jeunes lords.” The same paper states that the actress- 
painter-sculptor-authoress-critic is about to appear as a dramatist. 
Malle. Bernhardt has written a comedy, called ‘‘ L’Epingle d’Or,” 
of which the heroine is a certain Miss Mary, an English 
cantatrice. 





La Scala, at Milan, has been leased for six years tothe Brothers 
Corti. At Naples the Government have authorised a grant of 
£8000 in aid of the San Carlo. 
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Concerning Musical Degrees, a Correspondent writes to a con- 
temporary—‘ As at Oxford the year before last, so the past week 
at Cambridge has witnessed a rush of non-academic aspirants for 
musical titles. No less than sixty-eight men, taking advantage 
of a defunct statute that required of them no literary qualification, 
are reported to have thus deigned to honour Cambridge by seek- 
ing to become Mus. Bacs. The scandal consequent on such a 
state of things—a scandal that has wrought so much evil in this 
country to the culture of music—is now, thanks to the Atheneum, 
at an end, except so far as existing interests are concerned. 
‘Mus. Doc. Oxon,’ as hitherto presented to the public gaze, may 
happily be considered as a thing of the past, for henceforth those 
who would aspire to musical degrees, whether at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, must first prove their possession of what is now only too 
often found lacking, viz,, that knowledge of the ingenuous arts 
which softens manners, and suffers them not to be savage. How- 
ever, the class that has hitherto virtually monopolized musical 
degrees, and now finds itself stranded, is not left comfortless, for 
certain self-constituted bodies in London not only accord to their 
members the inestimable privilege of appending any number of 
letters to the end of their names, but also that of wearing hoods. 
It is not impossible that before very long graduates in art, in 
sheer self-defence, will have to abandon this latter decoration.” 

The will (dated Feb. 2, 1876), of Mr. Frederick Gye, late of 
Springfield House, Wandsworth-road, who died on Dec. 4 last, at 
Dytchley Park, Charlbury, Oxford, was proved on the 16th ult., 
by Ernest Gye, Lionel Gye, Herbert Frelerick Gye, and Percy 
Gye, the sons, the acting executors, the personal estate being 
sworn under £35,000. The testator authorises his trustees to 
carry on for the benefit of his estate the business carried on by 
him as lessee of the Royal Italian Opera House, Covent Garden, 
or any other business or businesses he may be engaged in 
at his decease. All his property is to be upon trust for his said 
sons and his daughter, Miss Clara Elizabeth Emily Gye, in equal 
shares. 





If the object of M. Saint-Saens in composing his morceau 
caractéristique was to attract attention he has certainly at- 
tained it. Such a work was never heard before in an English 
concert-room: Jullien’s celebrated ‘‘ Row” polka was nothing to 
it. True the ‘ Bow” was at a disadvantage, as its aim was fun, 
whereas the Danse Macabre is an illustration of High Art. 
German program-music is nowhere, or rather would be nowhere 
had M. Saint-Saens issued the elaborate program required to illus+ 
trate his work. One great result has certainly been attained—the 
permanent addition to our orchestral resources of the Xylophone— 
that wonderful combination of sticks and straws which unites the 
tone of the Nigger ‘‘ Bones,” with that of the Andalusian casta- 
net, and superadds the advantage of an extensive scale. The 
Xylophone will probably become the instrament of the drawing- 
room, and afford apt musical illustrations to the “ skeleton in 
every house,” To return to the composition itself, it had the ad- 
vantage of a first-rate orchestra, conducted by the composer him- 
self, and of an eminently enlightened, msthetic, critical, and appre- 
ciative audience, The Danse Macabre was too much for them: 
they applauded, recalled the composer, applauded again, and 
insisted on its repetition. How they felt afterwards we are not 
told. 

A season of English Opera will commence next January at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, under the direction of Mr. Carl Rosa. We 
may expect that the general arrangements will be on a grander 
scale than hitherto, and that Mr. Rosa’s repertoire will be con- 
siderably extended. 





According to the Atheneum, Mdme. Adelina Patti has engaged 
to sing in Vienna next January and Februry, prior to her appear. 
ances at the Paris Gait¢é. As regards this last engagement, M, le 
Marquis de Caux has served a legal notice on the Impresario, 
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Signor Merelli, to prohibit Mdme. Patti's appearance. It seems 
that under the powers of the French system of separation the 
husband retains certain rights, but there is a strong precedent 
against the Marquis’s contention in the case of the late Mdme. 
Grisi, who, when separated from her husband (M. de Melcy), sang 
for years at the Salle Ventadour (Théatre Italien) despite his legal 
proceedings. Mdme. Grisi was helped by the famed advocate, M. 
Berryer, who drew up the articles of separation, as her counsel, 
and he successfully maintained the right of Mdme. Grisi to sing 
and act in Paris, despite the residence there of M. de Meley, who, 
however, had the legal power to prevent her from engaging in any 
speculation or undertaking. 





Music had a worthy share in the popular celebration of the 
Golden Wedding of the Emperor and Empress of Germany. In 
Berlin the celebration was inaugurated in the usual German way, 
with music from tower and steeple. The day had scarcely 
dawned when the air was made musical with trumpets producing 
the wel]-known hymns from the roof of town hall and church. At 
nine o'clock, choral societies, numbering two thousand singers, 
assembled in a public square to herald the day with hymns and 
patriotic songs. It is difficult to describe the lofty impression 
produced by this popular concert, As the simple strains of the 
Lutheran hymns rose to the summer sky a solemn silence 
succeeded the hum of the immense audience. The square became 
a church, with a congregation of thirty thousand listening to the 
familiar tones that convey an ever fresh revelation to the German 
heart. Then, when the sacred melodies died away, and those 
martial songs burst forth that fortified the national mind in the 
early struggles of the century, the sound of trumpet and cymbal 
gloriously joined with the human voice, and made the rousing 
poetry of the performance appeal to every heart. The National 
Anthem, in which the people joined with uncovered heads, closed 
this portion of the day’s proceedings. 





In return for the welcome accorded to them, the actors of the 
Com(die Frangaise are careful not to offend English prejudices. 
In De Musset’s little piece which has served as a lever de rideau, 
‘Tl faut qu’une Porte soit Ouverte ou Fermée,” the line occurs— 
‘Comme une vieille Anglaise, mére de quatorze enfants ;” the 
“ Anglaise” was altered to ‘ Allemande.” We feel grateful for 
this consideration of our island susceptibilities, 





In the Queen's Bench Division of the High Court of Justice, on 
June 21, the Judge Mr. Justice Field delivered an elaborate 
judgment in the case of Adams v. Hutchings which involved a 
question relating to copyright in the words and right of represen- 
tation of two songs—‘‘ Scenes that are brightest,” aid ‘‘In happy 
moments”—in Vincent Wallace’s opera of ‘‘Maritant.” It was an 
issue directed by the Common Pleas Division, to determine 
whether, first, the plaintiff was entitled to the copyright in the 
words of the songs; secondly, as to the right of representation ; 
and thirdly, the right of representation of the music and the words 
of the songs. The words of both songs were written by the late 
Mr. Alfred Bunn, and inserted in the libretto of the opera, the 
music of which was composed by Vincent Wallace, the libretto 
being, however, written without these songs by 4 person named 
Fitzball, and which wag first publicly produced at Drury Lane 
Theatre under Mr. Bunn's management in 1845. Mr. C. Russell, 
Q.C., and Mr. Turner were counsel for the Plaintiff; Mr. Webster, 
Q.C.,and Mr. Raikes appeared for the Defendant. The Judge 
gave judgment for the Plaintiff on all the issues, 





Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased to bestow a 
pension of £100 a year ont of the Civil Service list on Mr Henry 
Smart in recognition of his services to music. The grant will 
receive the approbation of every one: the gift could not have been 
bestowed on a more distinguished or a more esteemed musician, 
Mr Smart,we regret to say, is in a precarious state of health. 
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A new cantata by Mdme. Sainton-Dolby was performed at the 
Steinway Hall on June 17. The “ Story of the Faithful Soul” by 
Adelaide Procter, is the subject chosen for musical illustration. 
It was played with only a pianoforte accompaniment, and we hear 
that great satisfaction was expressed by the audience; there are 
two soprano and two tenor solos; which were sung by Miss A. 
Vernon and Mr. F. Leigh. The other executants were chiefly past 
or present pupils of Mdme Sainton-Dolby. 

Mr. L. Alma Tadema was elected an R.A. on June 19, and at 
the same meeting, Mr. G. H. Boughton and Mr. Herkomer were 
elected A.R.A. 





ROYAL AQUARIUM, WESTMINSTER. 


At the promenade concerts, on June 14, the first half 
of the program was from Verdi's *// Trovatore,” the vocal- 
ists being Mdme. Blanche Cole, Miss Helen D’Alton, 
Mr. R. Hollings, Mr. Thurley Beale, and Signor 

srocolini. In the second part the overtures from “ Fra 
Diavolo”’ and a selection from ‘‘ Rizoletto,” were played by 
the orchestra and the band of the Coldstream Guards. 
Mrs. Weldon contributed a song by Gounod, and 
Signorina De Bono, and Signor Bianchi gave a duet for 
violin and pianoforte on ‘‘ La Favorita,’ there were also 
ballads, &. by the artists above named. 








THE GERMAN REED ENTERTAIN MENT. 


The new “‘ second part” produced on June 25 was of 
slight structure. ‘* Back from India,” as Mr. Henry P. 
Stephens calls his little dramatic sketch, cannot boast 
great originality of motive or treatment, but it is suffi- 
ciently amusing to wile away a pleasant hour, and to 
show the little troupe of versatile artists at their best. 
Mr. Oswald Grassleaf has married a young lady, whose 
hand was destined for his friend, Captain Iapier. Just 
before the departure of the latter for India, he requests 
(frassleaf to report upon the reappearance of his future 
wife, whom he has not seen. A very uncomplimentary 
telegram sends Rapier off like a shot. When, after a 
three years’ absence, he comes back from India, Grass- 
leaf is naturally anxious to prevent the discovery that 
he had first belied the lady and then married her. The 
efforts he makes to get rid of his very unwelcome guest, 
and the dilemmas in which his falsehoods place him, 
constitute the mainspring of the plot. [Eventually it 
appears that Grassleafs duplicity arose in the first 
instance from an act of generosity. Mr. Woodleigh bis 
wife's father, was in great difficulties, and the only way 
in which Grassleaf could assist him was by lending the 
bulk of his owa ample fortune, and depriving him of 
the responsibility of both daughters. So, as the story 
book says, ‘‘ All ends well, and they live happily ever 
afterwards.” The dialogue is bright and easy; while 
the music by Mr. Cotsford Dick, is suitable and pleas- 
ing. As Oswald Grassleaf, Mr. Alfred Reed acts with 
a plentiful perception of humour ; Mr. Corney Grain is 
amusing as Captain Rapier; and Mr. Alfred Bishop 
gives us another excellent character-sketch as a privi- 
leged old servant. The two parts of Mrs. Grassleaf and 
her sister Rosamond Woodleigh find able exponents in 
Miss Edith Brandon and Miss Lucy Williams, the 
former obtaining an encore for a pretty ballad “‘ When 
in the stillness of the night,” and contributing in a 
marked degree to the success of the concerted piece, 
‘We do not understand it.” Mr. Corney Grain’s 





musical sketch of ‘Our Calicv Ball” has proved so 
successful that it is not deemed advisable to withdraw 
it at present. ‘‘ Rotten Row” is accordingly postponed 
until October. ‘ One Hundred Pounds Reward” still 
retains its position in the “ first part.”’ 








L'ESTUDIANTINA ESPANOLA. 


The party of ‘‘ Spanish students ” who last year visited 
Paris and gave series of musical performances—osten- 
sibly for the purpose of paying the expenses of their 
holiday trip—have arrived in London, and gave a 
private matinée on June 13 at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
The entertainment they furnished on that occasion 
presented novel and characteristic features. Of the 
score of performers comprised in the troupe, more than 
half were mandoline players; the others were guitarists, 
a violinist, a violoncellist, and a castanet player. The 
most effective pieces were two waltzes and an Aragonese 
Jota; and a selection from Flotow’s ‘‘ Martha.” The 
mandoline—resembling a small guitar—is played with 
a plectrum, generally made of quill, and held between 
the thumb and forefinger. Skilful players can repeat 
single notes with such rapidity that the vibrations 
produce an effect approximating to that of a wind 
instrument, and this was very remarkable yesterday 
when—owing to the large nuraber of mandolines 
employed—the leading melodies often acquired a vocal 
quality of tone. The other instruments were employed 
in producing the harmonies and accompaniments, and 
a very fair idea was given of the ‘‘ Martha” finale. It 
is, however, in the characteristic melodies of their own 
country—the Seguidilla, the Jota, &c.—that the 
“students” are heard to the greatest advautage, and 
these they play con amore. It is surprising how much 
expression they are able to impart to their playing, 
producing well-developed gradations of tone, from the 
faintest pianissimo to a vigorous fortissimo. Rapid 
florid passages are executed with brilliancy and taste, 
and they play with precision and correct intonation. 
They have evideutly been well trained, and they are 
well under control. 





Tae Scneot ror Acrors.—As our handicraft apprenticeships 
include very little teaching—-the ‘‘ mystery ’ baving to be learned 
by blundering, and observing with much trial and error—so in all 
the phaseg of fine art its best exemplars are pretty much self- 
taught, and this especially applies to the actor's capabilities. A 
youth is stage-struck ; he is a lawyer's clerk; sometimes an actual 
limb of the law. He has been designed for the Church, the Bar, 
or the Army, He has relinquished all the prospects of a steady 
occupation, of a tedious professional life, for the precarious 
rewards, both in money and fame, of the stage. Let it never be 
said of him that he is not schooled in his art. He is more than 
that, he is dragooned into it. He plays many parts—many, to 
use his own sad murmur, “ without a hand.” He must adapt 
himself to the histrionic notions of stage-managers with the most 
opposite notions of what is correct, or is likely ‘‘ to fetch ’em.” 
He must be a fiend in human form, or one of the Brothers Cheery- 
ble, and at the shortest notice. The stage biography shows how 
many actors who have eventually gained high repute on our stage 
have endured this bard schooling for many years of their early 
career, while the rank and file never get beyond the mediocre rank 
of “ utility.” Such actors may, we suppose, truly say that they 
have ‘studied from the life, and in the original perused man- 
kind.” Their own trials and struggles; their own impecunious 
shifts and devices ; the necessities to study the characters of duns 
and lodging-house keepers—McStingers or Togers—those, too, of 
great trayedians and “ leading ladies,” must qualify all who have 
the mimetic faculty to “‘ play many parts.”—Leeds Express. 
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NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


At the last concert but one of the season, a new 
overture by Mrs. F. Meadows White (Miss Alice Mary 
Smith)—“ Jason, or the Argonauts and the Sirens,”— 
was given for the first time and was received with 
favour. Herr von Biilow was announced to play on 
June 21, but did not put in an appearance, a printed 
apology being circulated announcing his indisposition. 
In place of Weber's Voncertstiick and Tschaikowski's 
Concerto which Von Biilow was to have played, Mdme. 
Montigny-Remaury played Schumann's A minor Con- 
certo ; and Mdlle. Bertha Haft, from Vienna, gave two 
violin solos by Spohr and Buzzini in first-rate style, and 
was enthusiastically applauded. The chief orchestral 
pieces were Spohr’s Symphony “‘ Die Wiehe der Tone,” 
the No. 3 Leonora Overture of Beethoven, and Wagner's 
“ Tannhauser ” overture. Herr Schott sang airs by 
Mozart, Weber, Schumann, and Jensen. Mr. Ganz— 
who deserves well for the work of the past season— 
was warmly applauded at the close of the concert. 

The season of 1880 will include five orchestral ‘‘grand” 
concerts. 








THE STATE CONCERT. 


On June 16, by command of the Queen a State 





Concert was given at Buckingham Palace. The pro- 
gram was as follows :— 

Grenene “ Bay Diag ‘oe ic Mendelssohn. 
Chorus of Reapers (Prometheus) .. . .. Liszt. 


Duo, ‘“‘Una rimota, antica ricordanza”’ (Il 
Vascello Fantasma) .- so, 0s _.«2 .* ‘ Wagner. 
Malle. Kellogg and Herr Henschel. 
Barcarolle, ‘‘ Nymphes attentives”’ (Polyeucte) Gounod. 
Mr. W. H. Cummings. 
Harp Obbligato, Mr. John Thomas. 
Habanera, ‘‘ L’amour est un oiseau rebelle”’ Bi 
’ , izet. 
(Carmen) a See we ae, 8s 
Mdme. Trebelli. 
Scene, ‘‘ Penelope’s Trauer * (Odysseus) 
Malle. Hohenschild. 
Duetto, ‘‘ Quis est homo ” (Stabat Mater) Rossini. 
Mdmes. Adelina Patti aud Trebelli. 


Max Bruch. 


Romanza, ‘* Sparve crudo verno il tuo tristo) 
: 7 gner. 
gel” (Die Walkire) eee jad oop oo 
Signor Nicolini. . 
Polonaise, ‘‘Io son Titania ” (Mignon) Ambroise Thomugs, 


Mdlle. Kellogg. 
Marche et Chceur ‘“‘La Procession Sacrée 4 
(Polyeucte) .. «2 se se se oe oe t 
Solo, Mr. W. H. Cummings. 
Cavatina, ‘‘ Una voce poco fa” (Il Barbiere di Decsiid, 
Siviglia PP rr ee ee ee 
aut Mdme. Adelina > (e 
Romance, ‘** Promesse de mon avenir” (Le 
Roi de Lahore) bu iGe bi) Reb Matoenst. 
Herr Henschell. 
Part song, ‘Gipsy Life’ .. .. «+ «+ 
Terzetto, ‘ Le faccio un inchino” (/l Matri- 
monio Segreto).. .. «+ «+ «se ; 
Mdmes. Adelina Patti, Kellogg, and Trebelli. 
‘‘God save the Queen.” 
Conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins, 


The band and chorus, consisting of upwards of one 
hundred and sixty performers, were selected from Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, the Royal Italian Opera, the Phil- 
harmonic and Sacred Harmonic Societies, with Her 
Majesty's private band. It will be observed that there 
was no English Music, and the principal singers, with 
one exception, were not subjects of Her Majesty. It is 
pleasant to know that the last State Concert adheres 
to the established custom with regard to the repre- 


. Schumann. 
} Cimarosa. 





sentative composers and executants. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


On June 11 “ Faust" was performed, the chief parts 
being sustained by Mdlles. Heilbronn and Belocca, 
MM. Capoul and Vidal. On the 18th—the last per- 
formance of the series—the “ Huguenots” was played, 
with Mdmes. Cepeda and Sealchi, Mdlle. Schou, MM. 
Gayarre and Vidal. On the 14th there was a public 
rehearsal of the music to be performed on the following 
Saturday on the occasion of the royal visit. 

Owing to the death of the Prince Imperial Louis 
Napoleon, the visit of the Duke and Duchess of Con- 
naught was postponed until June 28, but no change 
was made in the festival program of the 21st; the 
solo singers were Mdme. Cepeda, Mdlle. Schou, and 
Signor Sylva (Royal Italian Opera), Mdme. Patey, aud 
Herr Henschel. Besides the ordinary orchestra, there 
were the military bands of the Ist Life Guards, the 
Grenadiers, and the Scotch Fusiliers combined in the 
performance of Handel's “‘ Dead March” in Saul. The 
Handel Festival contingent of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society sang choral pieces, and were encored ia Bishop's 
glee, ** Sleep, gentle lady.” 





ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


The first of the Baden-Baden Concerts, which have 
become one of the chief out-door amusements for sum- 
mer visitors, was given on June 4 in that part of the 
grounds known as the Grove; and it is intended to 
continue them every Wednesday—weather permitting 
—during the season. There was a pyrotechnic dis- 
play in the same portion of the grounds, and musical 
performances of the Palace Choir, under the direction 
of Mr. D. Beardwell, and the Palace Band, under that 
of Mr. Janssens. On June 7 Balfe’s opera ‘‘ Sutanella,”’ 
was played in the evening, Mdme. Gerster being 
present at the invitation of Mdme. Balfe. These two 
ladies, who were accompanied by Signor Gardini, had 
a very narrow escape; their horses took fright, and the 
carriage was dashed to picees. Though frightened they 
were fortunately not injured, but the coachman was 
very seriously hurt 

The second opera concert on June 14th included 
two overtures admirably played by the band, under 
the direction of Mr. Archer. Mdlle. Thalberg sang 
‘¢ Ernani involami” and joined Mdmes. Smeroschi and 
Scalchi in the trio from ‘Jl Matrimonio Segreto.” 
Mdme. Scalchi’s solo was the “ Ah se estinta” of 
Mercadante ; and she sang with Mdlle. Turolla in the 
duet from ‘* Semiramide,” ‘* Giorno d’ orrore.” The trio 
from ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” ‘Guai se ti sfugge,”’ was well 
sung by Mdme. Smeroschi and Signori Silvestri and 
Corsi. Signor Graziani gave ‘‘ Di provenza é il mar,’ 
“« Traviata ;’ and Mdlle. Louise Pyk the ‘‘ Deh vieni,”’ 
‘* Nozze di Figaro.” Mdme. Belocca’s ‘‘ Nobil signor,” 
and Signor Silvestri’s ‘‘ Vi ravviso”’ were among the 
other items. 





Ar Mdme. Schuberth’s fourth afternoon “at home” on 
June 18, the following compositions were played for the first 
time :—New trio, by Kirchner ; duo for violoncello and piano, 
by Gradner ; new song, by Abt. Misses Lillie Albrecht, Maud 
Irving, Stella Corva, Ochilli, Fulkerson, Magrath, Messrs, Hause, 
Booth, and several accomplished amateurs took part in the 
performance. 
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OXFORD COMMEMORATION. 


On Wednesday, June 17, the Sheldonian Theatre 
was thrown open at eleven o'clock, and it was imme- 
diately filled with visitors. The new organ had its 
powers fully tested by the skill of Sir F. Gore Ouseley 
and Mr. Pratt, of Magdalen College, the program 
including several pieces of the highest class. One of 
the pieces selected for performance was a March, dedi- 
cated to the Duke of Edinburgh, and composed by Sir 
Herbert Oakeley. In the intervals of the performance 
there was the usual display of undergraduate wit. 
After the outbursts of loyalty, they, with much laughter, 
cheered Dr. M’Grath and the Ancient Mariner; then 
came the Balliol Eights, who are ‘the head of the 
river,”’ and the “ good intents” of Magdalen, who strove 
for that honourable position. The Wadham Dons had 
three groans, and the undergraduates of that College as 
many cheers. Thundering applause followed the names 
of Chard and Bromhead, and hearty cheers greeted the 
name of Lord Beaconsfield. Mr. Gladstone met with 
a storm of hisses, intermingled with a few cheers. 
The “ Babes in the Wood” (Sir B. Frere and Lord 
Chelmsford) were loudly applauded amid much laugh- 
ter ; and the name of Sir G. Wolseley received immense 
applause. The great event was the descent from the 
upper gallery of an immense pinafore, on which was 
inscribed ‘ Admitto ad gradum, D.C.L.” Chorus, 
‘ And so say his sisters.” This allusion to Mr. Sullivan, 
elicited general applause. But a pro-proctor, Mr. 
Ewington, of St. John’s, pounced upon the banner and 
carried it off amidst shouts of execration, and some little 
time afterwards he was observed in the gallery, with 
paper and pencil, taking the name of the undergraduate 
who had hit upon a happy idea the humour of which 
was evidently lost upon the pro-proctor. At length the 
great doors were thrown open and the procession of 
Heads of Houses approached. Dr. Evans, the new Vice 
Chancellor took his seat amidst great applause, and at 
once proceeded to hand to the Crown Prince of Sweden 
and Norway the diploma of the degree of D.C.L. His 
Royal Highness, who wore a Swedish general's uniform, 
over which were the D.C.L. Robes, was received with 
tremendous cheering, and probably to his surprise, 
unless he took it for part of the ceremony, the chorus, 
“For he's a jolly good fellow” was sung with a 
heartiness which only undergraduates seem to possess. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


In the revival of Donizetti's ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” on 
June 18, Mdme. Cepeda had to contend with remini- 
scenes of one not long departed from among us. Com- 
parisons are inevitable ; Tietjens cannot be at once 
forgotten, Sule in the principal scenes of this opera. 
Mdme. Cepeda showed no weakness, and her acting 
was judicious and well studied. The air ‘Com’ e 
bello,”’ addressed to the slumbering Gennaro in the pro- 
logue, was finely delivered ; the duet with the jealous 
husband in the first act, and the scena “ Infelice,” were 
both good; and the final scene, when the Borgia’s 
iniquities recoil upon herself, was well acted and sung. 
M. Gailhard appeared to great advantage as Alfonso. 
The air ‘“‘ Vien) la vendetta’ was sung with great 
intensity. His bye play throughout the piece ex- 
pressed a volume of meaning. Signor Gayarre sang 





the music allotted to Gennaro carefully ; he was at his 
best in the aria, ‘“‘ Di pescatore.” Of the Maffio Orsini 
of Mdlle. Scalchi we cannot speak too highly ; the sub- 
ordinate characters require no mention. Signor Bevig- 
nani conducted. 

On June 14 Mdme. Adelina Patti made her first ap- 
pearance as Selika, in Meyerbeer’s ‘ L’ Africaine.” 
Mdme. Patti throws herself into the part heart and soul; 
the address to the sleeping Vasco, in the second act, 
reveals her sympathetic power; and the scene where 
she finds that he is true in heart to his former love, 
Inez, shows her emotional gift at its highest. The last 
scene was magnificent. M. Lasalle, the French bari- 
tone, has everything in his favour——a voice of great 
volume and flexibility, a fine stage presence, anda 
subtle perception of dramatic effect. His Nelusko was 
welcomed with every sign of appreciation. Mdlle. 
Valleria was an admirable Inez; Signor Vidal a trucu- 
lent Don Pedro ; and Signor Nicolini a fair representa- 
tive of the weak-principled Vasco di Gama. The 
scenery, ballets, processions, &c., were all arranged on 
the usual scale. Signor Vianesi conducted. 

On June 16 “ Norma” was produced, the title part 
by Mdme. Cepeda, who has added in this character 
another to her list of successes, so that we may have 
frequent opportunities of hearing this opera. Malle. 
Valleria, as Adalgisa, surprised her friends by the force 
and grace of her acting, while her delivery of the music 
is nearly faultless. Signor Sylva’s Pollio might be 
more satisfactory ; and the Oroveso of Signor Silvestri 
wants dignity, the music seemed too weighty for him. 
Signor Bevignani conducted. 

‘La Favorita’’ was produced on June 17, with 
Signor Gayarré in the part of Fernando, a new attrac- 
tion being added in the first appearance of Malle. 
Rosina Bloch as Leonora. The artist has for some 
time been singing in Paris; her voice is a mezzo 
soprano, approaching in quality to a contralto, and 
she has the vibrato which Englishmen do not regard 
with favour. Her début must be reckoned a success. 
The aria “‘O mio Fernando” was sung with much 
feeling, and the cabaletta with abundant spirit. Signor 
Gayarré’s Fernando requires no new praise. Signor 
Graziano was once more the King, and Signor Silvestri 
Baldassare. 

“Le Prophéte”’ was repeated on June 21, with 
Malle. Bloch as Fides, and she increased the favourable 
impression she had made as Leonora in ‘‘ La Favorita.” 
She has the common fault of addressing the audience 
instead of the characters on the stage, and once or 
twice that was very conspicuous. Still on the whole 
Malle. Bloch was successful. Signor Gayarre resumed 
the part of Giovanni, in which he is hardly approach- 
able. Mdlle. Smeroschi was the Bertha; and Signori 
Carbone, Scolara, Sabater, and Capponi again filled 
the parts of the Count and the three Anabaptists. 
There was a good house, and the opera was deservedly 
applauded. ‘There were repetitions during the week of 
‘‘ Tannhauser,” of the ‘* Nozze di Figaro,” and of * Don 
Giovanni ;” and Massenet’s ‘‘ Le Roi de Lahore” was 
played on the 28th, with Mdlle. Turolla as Nair, 
Malle. Pasqua as Kaled, and Signor Gayarre as Alim. 
Bellini’s ‘‘ Norma” was announced for the last day of 
the month, with Mdme. Cepeda; and on July 1 
Rossini’s ‘‘ Semiramide” will be produced with Mdme. 
Patti in the title-part, Mdme. Scalchi as Arsace, and 
M. Gaillard as Assur. 
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HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 

On June 10a portion of Meyerbeer’s “ Les Hugue- 
nots ’’ was performed, the concluding act being omitted 
altogether. Even in its condensed shape the opera ex- 
tends beyond the hour of midnight. The most note- 
worthy feature in the interpretation was the Valentina 
of Mdme. Christine Nilsson, an assumption in which 
this great artist is hardly at her best. In the 
earlier scenes Mdme. Nilsson appears almost too cold, 
but in the scene in the Pré aux Cleres, and in the 
great situation of Valentina’s avowal of love for Raoul, 
she rises to the occasion. The audience were eager to 
applaud on every possible opportunity. Signor Cam- 
panini acted with energy as the Protestant hero, 
and Signor Del Puente was an exceedingly good De 
Nevers; Signor Galassi played St. Bris. Marcel was 
played by Signor Foli, and other characters were 
entrusted to Signori Grazzi, Rinaldini, Roveri, M. 
Thomas, and Signor Snazelle. Mdlle. Ambre was a 
fair Marguerite de Valois, and Mdme. Trebelli resumed 
her old part of Urbano with her wonted success. Sir 
Michael Costa conducted, and the ballet was sup- 
ported by Malle. Palladino and the Malles. Caroline 
and Adelaide Monti. 

On June 12 Bellini’s opera ‘ J Puritani,” was played, 
when Mdme. Etelka Gerster resumed the character of 
Elvira for the first time this season. Mdme. Gerster’s 
acting shows improvement, and although she has little 
but conventional business, she infused considerable 
vitality into the character. The music is suited to her 
power, the polacca and the scena ‘“ Qui la voce” 
were greatly applauded. Signor Campanini made an 
impressive duturo, and sang his music in a rather 
exaggerated style. The “A te, O cara” was encored. 
Signor Galassi was an excellent Riccardo ; and Signor 
Foli gave due effect to the music of Giorgio. 

Verdi's ‘‘ Aida’ was produced on June 19, the title- 
part being assigned to Miss Kellogg. The opera was 
composed for the Khedive of Egypt, who has just 
surrendered his post somewhat ingloriously, and brought 
out at Cairo. It was afterwards played at Milan and 
at Paris, and was brought out at Paris in 1876, with 
Mdme. Patti as Aida. The stage-mounting at Her 
Majesty’s is magnificent—far surpassing what has been 
previously achieved for ‘“‘ Aida" in this country. Miss 
Kellogg has played the part in America, and did her 
work conscientiously and well. Mdme. Trebelli, as 
Amuneris, was excellent—she bore away the chief honours ; 
and Signor Campanini was a fair Radames, though he 
did not remove all regret for the departure of Signor 
Masini. Signor Foli sang well as the High Priest ; and 
Signor Galassi as Amonasro, in the imprecation on his 
daughter, fairly electrified the audience. Altogether 
the work was most successful, and the greatest credit 
is due to Sir Michael Costa and to all concerned. The 
opera was repeated on the 28rd. 

On June 24 Mdme. Gerster was to have made her 
first appearance in England as Dinorah, in Meyerbeer’s 
opera, but in consequence of her indisposition the opera 
was postponed till June 80, when M. Roudil will play 
Hoel for the first time. 

On June 28, “ Carmen” was given at the morning 
performance, and the ‘ Huguenots” in the evening, 
with the first appearance of Mdme. Hamakers as 
Maryuerite de Valois. ‘‘ Il Flauto Magico” is announced 
for July 4, and “ Miynon” is expected on the 5th. 





THE FRENCH COMPANY AT THE GAIETY. 





The performances of the Comédie Francaise at Mr. 
Hollingshead’s theatre have been a triumphant success, 
and the. English public have had the opportunity of 
witnessing the great works of the French drama— 
ancient and modern—rendered by great artists, and 
with perfect ensemble. It would be too much to say 
that the audiences were capable of thoroughly ap- 
preciating what they saw and heard, or that a pure 
love of the Dramatic Art was the motive that attracted 
them ; but allowing for the influence of fashion and of 
mere curiosity, a considerable portion of the audience 
were more or less qualified to form an opinion on the 
contrasted styles of English and French acting, and to 
judge of the comparative merits of either. In truth 
those who cared for it have had every opportunity of 
being coached beforehand. Much was written of 
French plays generally, great works were carefully 
summarised, the history of the French Drama was 
elucidated, and particularly that of the compact and 
talented company which was to visit our shores. Ever 
since their opening, the press have day by day chro- 
nicled their doings, and have devoted no small portion 
of their space to elaborate notices of their perform- 
ance. 

This Company have hardly proved such a “ happy 
family ” as we were led to expect ; and the chief lady— 
Malle. Bernhardt—assumes—possibly in spite of her- 
self—a superiority over the other members of the 
company. She is in point of fact a “ star,” and the 
visitors to the Gaiety treat her as such. Approval is 
thus awarded to all—but enthusiasm always attends 
Malle. Bernhardt's efforts. 

On June 21, when Mdlle. Bernhardt was to have 
played in a morning as well as in the evening perform- 
ance, she was seized with a sudden and severe illness— 
accompanied by ‘‘ vomissements de sang "’ as one of the 
least urgent symptoms ; of course she could not play, 
and there was much disappointment on the Saturday 
afternoon. But there was a miraculous recovery—and 
in the evening, Mdlle. Bernhardt was herself again. 
Such a sudden attack and recovery are the more strange 
as Mdlle. Bernhardt does not suffer from ‘“‘ nerves.” An 
amusing account of the scene at the theatre will be 
found in our ‘* Miscellaneous” columns. 

The French Plays have become the fashion, and 
other entertainments—the two Operas especially—have 
suffered by the rivalry. We may expect another visit 
next year—with what result remains to be seen. 





DRAMA. 


The production of Mr. Charles Reade’s ‘* Drink,” at 
the Princess's Theatre has been a great success, and 
no one has any cause to find fault with the manner in 
which this has been attained. In M. Zola’s novel 
Drink is the moving power which works all the mis- 
chief, and the moral is unmistakeable; the story is 
unpleasant, the characters are equally so; some of the 
episodes hardly bear allusion. In Mr. Reade’s play 
the plot is modified, and other motives are introduced 
besides the love of drink to bring about the denote- 
ment. The characters are not utterly Fert and 
incidents which could not be produced on the stage are 





supplanted by moral disquisitions which if rather dry, 





are certainly not offensive. Such disqusitions are not 
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greatly to our taste: the pulpit may borrow from the 
stage with more advantage than the stage from the 
pulpit. But if the audience will tolerate them—listen 
to them—applaud them—they can do no harm, and 
will probably effect some good. All this is in addition 
to the play. 

If Mr. Reade had simply dramatised the novel, his 
play would have been more original, if less telling: 
the dramatic element has been greatly strengthened by 
the additions; and the credit of the success is Mr. 
Reade's. We may think that ‘‘ realism” is occasionally 
carried too far; but the author works on his own lines, 
and in the present case his mission is not to the 
wsthetic or enlightened. There is however much to 
please and to interest everybody. The gallery are 
specially pleased by the free translation of the French 
argot. We need not describe the plot; the charac- 
ters are well sustained by Misses Rosalie, Leslie, 
Murray, and Katie Barry, and Messrs. C. Warner, 
Redmond, Beauchamp, and Rignold. The scenery is 
excellent, and the general mounting of the play all that 
can be desired. ‘‘ Diink”’ is nightly cheered vocifer- 
ously, every individual of the audience finds something 
with which he sympathizes. The public are satisfied, 
the critics had better be silent. 

The late Mr. Andrew Halliday’s version of Scott's 
‘¢ Kenilworth ’’—** Amy Robsart,”,—was produced at the 
Adelphi for the first time on June 18. Since its original 
representation at Drury-lane some nine years since, it 
has been revived more than once with success. Miss 
Neilson now resumes her part of the heroine, in which, 
thanks to the smaller size of the theatre, she is better 
able to do herself justice than at Drury-lane. Mr. 
Henry Neville, as Leicester, gave a rather new reading 
of the character. His ease of manner and his cheeri- 
ness in the earlier scenes put his audience at once in 
gool temper. Mr. Hermann Vezin’s Varney is a 
masterly piece of acting. Miss Bella Pateman rather 
overdoes the Queen Elizabeth; a little moderation 
would be advisable. Mr. F. Charles takes his original 
part of Walter Raleigh; Mr. K. Compton is T'ressilian ; 
Mr. R. Pateman, Mike Lambourne; Mr. Flockton, Tony 
Foster ; Miss Harriet Coveuey, Flibbertigibbet ; and Miss 
Clara Jecks, Janet. The mounting of the piece calls 
for unreserved praise ; the scenery is all that could be 
wished, the dresses handsome, the pageants gorgeous, 
and the processions, &c., effectively arranged, while the 
bright and fanciful incidental music of Mr. W. C. Levey 
lends a great attraction to the whole. 

At the Haymarket “ Brag” has been produced and 
withdrawn : Mr. Wills has been no more successful in 
his modification of ‘‘ Ellen,” than in the original. 
Indeed ‘‘ Bray” is a far less satisfactory play than 
might have been expected as the result of the altera- 
tion, for what has been done has lessened the strength 
of individual characters, as well as the interest of the 
whole play. The construction of the piece is bad, and 
no change in detail can atone for the prime fault. Mr. 
Wills has done so much and so well, that he has only 
to recognise the cause of his failure to remedy it. 

On June 16 there was a change of program at the 
Haymarket Theatre, the performance commencing with 
Mr. Boucicault's ‘* Life of an Actress," in which Mr. G. 
W. Anson played Grima/di with much pathos. The 
heroine, Violet, was prettily rendered by Miss Fowler ; 
and the piece went off well. The drama was followed 
by a new “musical whimsicality,” called “ The 


. 





Marionettes,” written by Messrs. Reece and M’Ardle. 
A slight love plot leads to a number of disguises and 
Mr. Anson was the leading 


some uproarious fun. 
spirit. 

At the Lyceum Theatre on June 20 Mr. Irving 
reproduced the play ‘* Louis XJ.” No character in the 
modern drama demands greater diversity of power on 
the part of the actor than that of the crafty and cruel 
monarch. Mr. Irving’s embodiment of the part while 
retaining all its original spontaneity and vigour, has 
gained in subtlety and finish. The protracted death- 
scene was admirably acted, the gradual diminution of 
vital power and its final extinction being portrayed with 
consummate art. The performance was received with 
enthusiasm by a crowded audience. As Marie, the 
daughter of Phillip de Commines, Miss Alma Murray 
displayed earnestness and grace; and the vivacious 
peasant, Martha, found an admirable representative in 
Mrs. Chippendale. Mr. F. Mead and Mr. Forrester 
resumed their former parts. Picturesque and appro- 
piate scenery has been provided, and the piece has been 
placed upon the stage with taste and completeness. 











A TALE OF THE BAGPIPES. 


The following story comes from the other side of the 
Atlantic; it is told in Dexter Smith's ‘ Musical 
Record :”’— 

‘* BeTRaYED By Love ror Music.—For nearly two years past a 
young man wearing the garb of a Highland piper has been 
wandering about in the coal regions of Pennsylvania, playing his 
pipes in the streets, attending picnics and dances, and apparently 
depending on his instrument to make a living. A few days since 
he was playing in a mining village on the outskirts of Scranton, 
Pa. A crowd had gathered around him, among them a mine 
labourer named Braidy. Suddenly the piper ceased the music, 
and stepping from the crowd seized Braidy by the shoulder 
and announced that the latter was his prisoner. At the same 
time he produced papers which he said were his authority 
for making the arrest. Braidy seemed entirely overwhelmed by 
the arrest, and made no opposition to the authorities when it was 
revealed that the piper was a detective. For two years he had 
been on the track of his prisoner, who is charged with having 
murdered a wealthy man named Findlay in Scotland, in January, 
1877. Braidy was in the employ of Findlay. Early one morning 
the latter was found dead by the roadside, his skull crushed by a 
club. Braidy had been discharged the morning before for drunken- 
ness. He had been heard to make a threat that he would get even 
with Findlay. He was nowhere to be found, but was traced to Glas- 
gow, where it was believed he had taken a vessel for America. 
William Male, detective, was employed by the relatives of the mur- 
dered mam to come to this country in search of Braidy, who it 
was thought would bring up in the Pennsylvania coal regions 
where he had friends working. One of Braidy’s peculiarities was 
his love for the bagpipes, so the detective, being a piper, adopted 
the disguise of a Scotch piper and played about the coal towns in 
the hope of some day attracting the attention of the man he was 
seeking, he being sure from information he had received that 
Braidy really was somewhere in the coal regions. The ruse suc- 
ceeded after two years of patient trial. Male is now on his way to 
Scotland with the alleged murderer.” ; 

When the detective and his prisoner arrive here we 
may have another cause célébre, and Male’s adventures 
during his search will make an exciting serial story. 
There will be little difficulty, we should think, in 
getting Braidy off on the ground of insanity, if it can 
be proved that he really loved the Bagpipes on their 
musical merits. 
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NEW MUSIC, 
[Lamporn Cock. } 


Rose or Thorn? Song. 
by Crro Pinsvtt. 


The words by Ropert Winson. Music 

Poet and musician are here of one mind in praise of love: 
‘Love is a rose.” It is a ‘* momentous question ;” but this song 
settles it. It has a good melody, and the slight accompaniment 
is characteristic. Many will think the song too short: no one 
will find it uninteresting. Key C, 3-4 time, compass C to G, 
twelve notes. 


* You'll never guess.” 
BRIDGE. 


Song. The words by Freperick Laneo- 
Music by Crro Pinsvrt. 

The form of this song, if not entirely original, is certainly un- 
common, and the air, like the verse, is arch and bantering. If 
sung with spirit, it cannot fail to be a favourite, but dull, 
matter-of-fact singers had better keep clear of it, Key G, 3-4 
time, compass D to F. 


The Chancel Roof. Song. Words by Jerry VocGEt. 
Mrs. ArrHur GoopEvE. 

A composition in the ‘‘ Lost Chord” style, a corbel in the roof 
acquiring a sortof mystic power, which is illustrated by serious and 
solemn strains. Key A flat, common time, compass A to F, 
thirteen notes. 


Music by 


Dir Allein. Song. Words by Hersert GarDNEB. 
H.R.H. Prince Leopotp. 


This is a song for the people: the universal sentiment lyrically 
expressed in emphatic language, and set to natural and expressive 
music. The royal composer will find sweet solace in song for loss 
of robust sports, and relaxation from more severe studies: this 
song alone will evoke the sympathy of thousands. The key is 


C (major and minor), common time, compass fourteen notes, 
B to A. 


Music by 


“« My true Love hath my Heart.” 
Music by Harrierr Kenpa.u. 


It is not easy to match Sydney’s quaint verse with suitable 
strains, with music which shall be of the same type, yet without 
affectation. The pretty melody—to which a change in the time 
gives character—answers the requirements, and the accompani- 


ment is pleasing. The key is A, 6-8 and 2-4 time, the compass 
C to G, twelve notes. 


Words by Sir Paine Sypney 


First and Last. Song. 
Ciro Prxsort. 

The writer of the words has hardly succeeded in giving effect 
to his thought; had he done so we might have found the music 
too light for the subject. Signor Pinsuti always pleases ; often 
with the least effort; this song has all the elements of drawing- 
room popularity. It opens and ends in A minor, one verse being 
in the major; common time, compass C to F, eleven notes. 


The words by L. A. Jounson. Music by 


(J. B. Cramer & Co.] 


A Selection of the Popular Airs in Offenbach’s 
Arranged for the Piano by Cuartes Goprrey. 

This opera seems likely to prove as great and continuous a suc- 
cess as any of its composer’s previous works. The various airs 
are familiarly arranged, and will be valued as giving pleasing 
reminiscences, as well as forming interesting pianoforte pieces, 
which may be played consecutively throughout. 


“Oh / isn’t it awful !” 
Pace. 


Mda me Favart. 
Opera. 


Music by V. Srzevens. Written by E. V. 

A comic song touching on a variety of topics of the day, and 
admitting of indefinite additions. The tune is lively and suitable 
to its purpose. 





| *“* Réve de mon Enfance.” Song. Words and Music by Mars, 


FREAKE. 

An exceedingly pretty song, just the thing for a light tenor; the 
words (in French), are naive and touching, and go well to the air. 
Key G, compass D to G, eleven notes. 

“ My Ella.” Song. Written by W. Guevisrer. 
H. R. Marrtorr. 

Mr. Marriott has been exceedingly successful in this song; the 
words are well suited for music, and the air is happy, and if a 
little restless, there is no appearance of straining after effect: it. 
progression is perfectly natural. We think * My Ella” wil. 


become popular. The key is G, 3-4 time, the compass eleven notes 
D to G. 


“My Constant Lass.” Song. Words by Epwarp Oxenronp, 
Music by C. H. R. Marriort. 
A sailor’s song—a parting and reunion with his ‘ constant 


lass.” It is set to a brisk tune in PB flat—modified judiciously as 
tue sentiment varies. 6-8 time, compass D to F. 


Music by C- 


‘*4 Whisper on the Breeze.” Written by Epwarp Oxenrorp. 
Music composed by CLEVELAND Wiaan. 

An elaborate little scena—which requires careful and expressive 
singing, and needs a quiet and attentive audience. The key is F, 
with a change to A flat and return. Common time, compass C 
to F. The accompaniment is graceful and appropriate. 

(Stantey Lucas, Weber & Co.) 
**The Bride's Welcome.” 
J. Scuénpacn. 
** Light in the Darkness.” 
J. Scu6nsacu. 


In the former of these songs our attention is called to the 
short-lived happiness of a youthful bride; in the second, hope 
and resignation are inculcated even in extreme misery. The 
result in both cases is gloomy and unsatisfactory, The music is 
skilful, and gives evidence of care and thought, though not with- 
out a certain crudeness, the sense of which lessens as the setting 
becomes familiar. Both songs are available for mezzo-soprano or 
baritone. 


Words by Ayurmrx Corsen. Music by 


Words by Cuartes Fenn. Music by 


Chant sans Paroles. Pour le Pianoforte. Par P. Tscmaixowsxy. 


A graceful and vocal sketch, which is not over difficult, and 
admitting of not disadvantageous comparison with some of the 
works of the writer of ‘*‘ Songs without words " par excellence, It 


would be better, we think, to give the piece a more distinctive 
title. 


‘*The Forsaken.” Words by W. C. Bennerr. 


Music by W. 
Howewt ALLOHIN. 


‘‘The Wrecked Hope.” Song for Tenor or Soprano Voice. Words 
by W. C. Bennett. Music by W. Howein Auicain. 

“* O but to see her face again.”’ Words by W. OC. Bennett. Music 
by W. Howey Aion. 

The above three songs furnish most appropriate music for the 
season—as calculated to add to and exaggerate the ‘general de- 
pression.” Each is sufficiently sad for the most sentimental vocal- 
ist who is proud of eliciting a tribute of tears from those who listen. 
Why Mr. Bennett should have chosen such gloomy subjects—and 
why the composer should have so well fallen in with his concep- 
tion—we cannot tell. Certainly the music is appropriate and 
clever; its phrases are impassioned and telling, and they are well 
accompanied ; and each song is commendably brief. We trust both 
gentlemen may be induced to look in their next essay on the 
sunny side of human life. 





{Novexto & Co.) 
‘* Bulwark of a Mighty Nation.” A Church Defence Hymn. 


Words by Kev. Godfrey Thring. Music by E. B. 
An elaborate allegorical representation of the ‘Church on a 
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Rock” bespeaks attention to this hymn, which is printed in two 
forms: as a hymn-tune simply, and arranged as a Marcia Re- 
ligiosa. Besides its merits, it appeals to the public on another 
ground: it is hoped that the profits arising from the sale may 
assist in purchasing an organ for Barkisland Church, near Halifax. 
We trust that this desirable end may be attained. 


(Simpson & Co.) 


Midnight. Nocturne for the Pianoforte. 


JOWSKI. 
Morning. Sketch for the Pianoforte. By the Same. 
The Witches’ Dance. By Bennett GILBERT. 

The first two pieces are very simple, and not uninteresting ; 
they will be found both useful and agreeable for young performers, 
and are not too long. The Witches’ Dance is more ambitious, 
and requires a tolerably good player to give it due effect. Itisa 
weird composition, with striking bits of melody, and quain 
rhythm, and will interest the average audience without fatiguing 
the performer. 


By Exnest Dona- 


(Weerxes & Co.) 


Leaflets. No. 3. ‘ Forget-me-not.” No. 4. ‘* Toujours Fidéle.” 
By Aurrep Mov.e. 

Three pleasing sketches, which will please in the author's 
own circle, and may possibly find a welcome outside it, though 
similar works by better-known composers will generally be pre- 
ferred. 


“ Yes, I like you.” Song. Words by G. J. Wayre-ME.viLue. 
Music by Anrnur Hupson. 

This song is printed on light-green paper, and few will find 
fault with it on that score. The lilting tune goes well to the 
homely words, and there is some humour in the setting. The 
key is F, common time, compass C to F. 


‘* T listened one Autumn Evening.” Cavatina. Words by the Rev. 
T. Howarp Twist, M.A. Music by Henry Hovse.ey. 

Some young ladies will find this song deliciously mysterious, 
with its ghosts” and ‘‘ moanings,” and its frequent change of 
key and movement. Mr. Twist inculcates one axiom—that “ Life 
is the heart’s musician, playing fragments upon its chords!”— 
which no one will venture to gainsay. 


Spring Song. Words and Music by Humpurey J. Starx. 

The words—from a Family Magazine’’—are but poor: the air 
is pretty but common-place, and its phrases are familiar elsewhere. 
The subject is too worn for such verses to inspire a musician. 
Key F, common time, compass E to F. 


A Song of Long Ago. Words by Saran Dovupnery. 
Humpurey J. Stank. 

My Bird. Song. Words by J. F. Warxen, LL.D. Music by 
Humenrey J. Starx. 

The words of these songs are taken from the same magazine, 
and have a general family likeness of propriety. They are good 
for and are liked by the society in which the publication circu- 
lates, but they are not calculated to inspire the musician. At 
the same time a certain prettiness is easily attainable by ordinary 
forms, and of these Mr. Stark would seem to be a master. With- 
out much originality, and with small signs of effort, these two 
songs will please the young, and will find favour in schools and 
families; the airs are caught up at once, and the accompaniments 
are easy, while the moderate compass of the voice part renders 
them generally available. The object of composer and publisher 
will thus probably be attained. 


Music by 


March of the Israelitish Warriors. From the Oratorio of 
Judith.” Composed by Dr. Jacop Baavrorp. 


It is not given to every one to write oratorios, and those who 





attempt them must expect to be judged by a high standard. The 
extracted march is telling if not very original; and—so far as we 
can judge of a house by a brick—would lead us to expect sume- 
thing good in “ Judith.” We have seen also a Sanctus, ‘ Chorus 
of Angels, Quartett and Chorus of Israelites’ from the same work, 
which displays ability, and is no doubt effective in its place in the 
oratorio. Both this and the march invite comparison with popu- 
lar favourites. 


(JoserH Wiis. } 
“ Preciosa,” de C. M. von WEBER. 
LeyBacu. 


A very brilliant and melodious reminiscence of Weber's charm- 
ing opera, the most striking motivi well selected and satisfactorily 
treated. Although not of the gymnastic school, there is work for 
a good player; great delicacy and flexibility of finger are required, 
as well as a good sustaining touch. Few amateurs will play the 
piece without some study, but it will amply repay for the trouble 
of getting up. 


Fantaisie Brillante par J. 


La Harpe Eolienne. Nocturne pour le piano, par J. Leysacn. 


“Les Soupirs de la Harpe Eolienne” have always been a 
favourite subject for pianoforte representation both with com- 
posers and players. Too often the latter are content with a some- 
what coarse version of Nature’s charming music; but if there is 
to be any obvious similarity, the greatest possible delicacy is 
absolutely essential. To players so qualified Mr. Leybach’s 
pretty nocturne affords ample scope, without any formidable 
mechanical difficulties. Well interpreted the piece will please 
any audience, and the performer will receive as much pleasure as 
he confers. 


The Song of Charms. From the popular Opérette Villageoise 
‘** Babiole,” written by Messrs. Cuarrvitte and Gastineau. 
English Version by R. Rezcz. Music composed by Laurent 
pE Riuuez. 

A Farm with a few Fat Sheep. From the same. 

The above are capital little chansons, extracted from the 
operetta which, very popular in Paris, was recently brought out 
with much success at Manchester. Judging from the piquant 
character of the above excerpts, we cannot think it will be long 
before ‘‘ Babiole” adds a metropolitan success to those it has 
already achieved. The ‘song of charms” has the advantage of 
both French and English words: the spirit of the original is well 
caught by Mr. Reece. It is set in F, 2-4 time, the compass C 
to F. 

The second song is the lay of alover, the ardour of whose 
affection is tempered by worldly prudence. The sentiment 
appeals to the hearts of the million as much as the air will 
appeal to their ears. It will-be welcome in any drawing-room 
where music is not allied with dullness. Key F, 2-4 time, com- 
pass C to G. 

Passepied. For Piano. By Fuorian Pascat. 

Rigadon. For Piano. By Fuorian Pascat. 

There can be no greater proof of the enduring power of counter- 
point than the renewed taste for the old dance music, which 
prompts revivals of old favourites and modern imitations of their 
style. Form and precision are added to interesting melody ; and 
effect is gained by the collocation of a few notes, instead if by the 
full chords and blackened staves of most recent compositions. 
An antidote was wanted to the thumping and “loud pedal ” style, 
and nothing can be better suited for that purpose than composi- 
tions like the Passepied and Rigadon before us, which are excellent 
specimens of their peculiar style. 

“Glad my heart.” Song. Verse by D. Onnistiz Murrar 
Music by Fuorran Pascat. 

A lively song, quite out of the modern style of drawing-room 
ditties ; indeed the verse precludes the ordinary ballad form which 
Balfe and Wallace made so popular. The melody is pleasing, 
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and the alternation of 3-4 and 6-8 time lends additional 
piquancy. The key is D, and the range from A to F, thirteen 
notes. 


“She wore a wreath of roses.” Song. J.P. Kniaur. Arranged 
for Violin and Piano. By Cu. TourviLuE. 
A pleasing duet, the air first simply given out by the violin, 


and afterwards varied. The pianoforte accompaniment is in 
excellent taste. 





———————_— 


PROVINCIAL. 


St. Andrew's Hall was well filled at the sixteenth, concert of 
the Norfolk and Norwich Musical Union. The principal vocalists 
were Miss Maude Cornish, who obtained last year the Westmoreland 
Scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music ; Miss Allitsen, Mr. H. 
J. Minns, and Mr. J. H. Brockbank. The first part consisted of 
Mr. J. F. Barnett’s ** Paradise and the Peri,” produced in Norwich 
for the first time. The choruses were well rendered, and the bass 
recitatives, and the air, “* Blest tears of soul-felt penitence,” were 
g ven with power and expression by Mr. Brockbank. In the second 
part Miss F. M. Morse played the ‘ Adayio,” and “ Presto 
scherzando,”’ from Mendelssohn’s pianoforte Concerto in D minor. 
Miss Allitsen gave the ‘‘ Three fishers” (Hullah) and ‘* When 
the tide comes in” (Barnby); and Dr. Bunnett’s song, ‘‘ The dream 
of other days,” was effectively sung by Mr. Minns. Mr. F. Bell’s 
performance of Gade’s clarionet solo, * Ballade,” and “ Allegro 
vivace,” algo received well merited recognition. The concert was 
very successful, the result being greatly due to Dr. Bunnett’s efforts 
as conductor and accompanist. 


Mr. Charles Calvert, who will be remembered in Manchester for 
his long connection with the Prince’s Theatre, died on June 12. 
His management will always be associated with a bold and success- 
ful effort to revive the Shakespearean drama. 





We have had occasion to notice the concerts at Buxton, con- 
ducted for some years with great success by Mr. Julian Adams. 
Doing the best he could with the small means provided him by 
the Directors, Mr. Adams constantly advocated an increase in his 
resources—in the number of his band—at any rate during the height 
of the season, in the belief not only that it was advisable for the 
sake of the music, but that it would pay handsomely. The 
Buxton Concerts were quite sui generis;—good music effectively 
arranged ; and pleasing a miscellaneous audience, while interest- 
ing the most critical. The connexion of Mr. Adams with Buxton 
has been severed—so much the worse for Buxton. A Harrogate 
paper states that ‘ the directors of the Pavilion Company at Eust- 
bourne have placed the musical direction of the Pavilion Concerts 
under the management of this gentleman, whose extraordinary 
genius is familiar to the frequenters of Harrogate, and later of Bux- 
ton. In these centres of ailment and fashion, where pain and bhap- 
piness so constantly meet together, Mr. Adams has for years wielded 
the conductor’s baton with au energy, precision, and effect suffi- 
cient to enchant devotees of music, and, at the same time, to please 
the less-cultivated ear, by the judicious selection of morceaux not 
one of which could ever be voted as ‘ heavy’ by even a general audi- 
ence, albeit Mr. Adams’ repertoire has been confined to the best 
masters, ancient and modern. This is the genuine kind of music 
needed in the present day—thoroughly good, and yet plenty to 
cheer and delight. Mr. Julian Adams’ leadership is simply unique. 
His chief instrument is the pianoforte ; here he presides, and often 
playing with one hand, leads with the other. The animated spirit 
of the conductor seems imparted to his orchestra, and altogether 
such an effect is produced on the audience that a two hours’ con- 
cert seems passed away in no time. Mr. Julian Adams com- 
mences his engagement at the Pavilion, Devonshire Park, East- 
bourne, with the present month (July). He takes with him his 
own band. 


A silver inkstand and a purse of 344 sovereigns have been 
presented to Mr. William Done, the organist of Worcester Cathedral, 
in recognition of his services to the cause of music. The presen- 
tation was made by Earl Beauchamp. 


The concerts at the Winter Gardens, Blackpool, commence on 
July 5, under the direction of Mr. De Jong, of Manchester. Mdme. 
Alice Barth is the vocalist engaged for the first week. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The publication of the selection from the letters of Charles 
Dickens which Miss Hogarth and Miss Dickens are preparing has 








been unavoidably delayed, but the Atheneum states that the book 
will be out some time in the autumn—at any rate before Christmas. 


The Examiner says Mr. Wills has in hand just now no fewer 
than five plays. One, a domestic drama, has been purchased by 
Messrs. Gatti for the Adelphi; whilst another, in blank verse, 
and built on historical lines, with a special part for Mr. Irving, is 
being executed for the Lyceum. 


Signor Masini, Mr. Mapleson's wandering tenor, has turned up 
at Milan. 


M. Vaucorbeil, the new director of the Paris Opéra, has engaged 
M. Maurel, the baritone, who is at present singing at Covent 
Garden. 


Some of the principal artists of the Thaitre-Francais are engaged 


to play at Vichy about the 20th July, after the termination of the 
season in London. 


The French Budget Committee has decided to suppress the 
credit of 200,000 francs allowed for the subsidy to the Théatre- 
Lyrique. 

The Bouffes-Parisiens has changed hands, M. Comte having 
made over the property to M. Cantin, who retires from all con- 
nection with the Folies-Dramatiques, where he made his for- 
tune. 


Herr Bandmann has left by the White Star steamer Germania, 
to make preliminary arrangements for his forthcoming tour in the 
United States. 


‘« Bertha the Betrayer,” a comic melodrama by David Anderson, 
with music by E. Solomon, is in rehearsal at the Criterion 
Theatre. 

Prince Leopold has become the purchaser of Mdlle. Sarah Bern- 
hardt’'s largest oil painting, which represents a Spanish beauty 
selling palm branches. 

Messrs. Letts, Son and Co. (Limited) are publishing a pictorial 
edition of the French plays now being performed by the Company 
of the Comédie Frangaise at the Gaiety Theatre. This will serve 
as a literary and pictorial record of the visit of the French 
players. The letterpress has been entrusted to Mr. J. Keith 
Angus. 

It speaks highly for the attraction of Goldsmith's comedy, ‘‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer,” and also for the interpretation by Miss Litton, 
Mr. Brough, Mrs. Stirling, and other members of the company at 


the Imperial, that this piece should now have been played there for 
100 consecutive nights. 


Mr. F. C. Burnand has writien an ‘“‘ Entertainment” for Mr. 
George Buckland, which will be produced shortly at the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution. 


In the Common Pleas Division before Mr. Justice Liudley and 
a Common Jury, the case of Skuse v. Blackley was heard last 
week. It was an action to recover damages for breach of a 
promise to marry, and the defence was a denial of the engagement. 
The Plaintiff, a young lady, was a professional harpist, and the 
Defendant was part proprietor of the Star Music Hall, Manchester. 
The Plaintiff lust year became a member of Tute’s troupe of 
minstrels, and went to Blackpool, where Mr. Tute introduced her 
to the Defendant, who paid attention to her, and not long after- 
wards offered her marriage. He took his diamond ring off and 
put it on her finger, and soon afterwards he gave her a proper 
engaged turquoise ring. She had an offer to go to America upon 
an engagement of £3 a week, but the Defendant said he would be 
married directly, and the engagement was declined. She after- 
wards took an engagement at Newcastle-under-Lyne, and though 
the Defendant answered one of her letters, and signed himeelf, 
‘In love, I remain, yours sincerely,” he did not answer others, 
and so the engagement was broken off. Mr. J. C. Ray, a theatrical 
agent, said that in August, 1878, he offered the Plaintiff an engage- 
ment to travel with a troupe through Ireland, at three guineas per 
week and all expenses, but she said circumstances would not 
allow her to accept it. The Plaintiff proved the engagement and 
the breaking of it by the Defendant. Several members of the 
troupe were called, and also some other evidence was given to 
show that the Plaintiff and the Defendant were on intimate terms, 
and that he had used observations as to the wedding cake and as 
to the wedding taking place. Some little evidence was givee for 
the defence, aud the verdict was for the Plaintiff—damages £40. 


The earliest operas to be produced by the new director of the 
Grand Opera House in Paris, when he opens his season next 
November, will be “ Le Tribut de Zamora,” by M. Gounod; 
‘* Francoise de Rimini,’’ by M. Ambroise Thomas ; and the 
“ drmide,” of Gluck. M. Vaucorbeil is negotiating for the services 
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of Mdme. Nilsson as prima donna. M. Massenet’s ‘‘Hérodiad-” 
is one of the accepted works. 


We learn from the new Shakespeare Jahrbuch that in the 
theatrical season 1877-78 no fewer than 428 representations of 
Shakespeare's plays were given throughout Germany. Twenty- 
seven plays of Shakespeare were represented, ‘* Winter’s Tale,” 
being first on the list (given forty-two times) ; ‘‘ Hamlet,” forty ; 
** Midsummer Night's Dream,” thirty-eight ; ‘* Merchant of Venice,” 
thirty-seven. The Meiningen Company frequently giving ‘‘ Winter's 
Tale” during the season, secured for that play its seemingly high 
popularity. 

The annual examination in vocal and instrumental music of the 
pupils of the Royal Normal College for the Blind, Upper Norwood, 
took place on June 3. The musical examiners of the College are Sir 
Julius Benedict. Mr. Henry Leslie, Professor Macfarren, Mr. August 
Manns, Dr. Stainer, and Dr. Bridge. This year Mr. Manns and 
Dr. Stainer conducted the examination, which occupied four hours, 
during which time the pupils were subjected with the most 
satisfactory results to a severe examination in the highest classical 
works for organ, piano, and violin, and in solo and part singing, 
the execution of some of the compositions being remarkably good, 
and giving the utmost satisfaction to the examiners. The annual 
festival of the College is fixed for the 9th of July, when the Prince 
and Princess of Wales are to be present, and the Princess will then 
distribute the prizes to the successful pupils. 


The dramatists of Madrid have been unusually prolific during 
1878. No less than 310 dramatic works have been presented on 
the Madrid stage between January lst and December 31st, 1878. 
Here is the analysis: in one act, 192; in two acts, 39; in three acts, 
73; in more than three acts, 6. 


The members of the Royal Academy will meet in the third week 
of next month, probably on the 19th, inorder to elect a new R.A., 
in place of Mr. E. M. Ward, and two A.R.A.’s, in order to fill 
vacancies created by recent promotions. 


A new theatre is being constructed on the Lido, Venice. 


Mdme. Lucca of Milan has purchased Herr Ignaz Brill’s ‘ Gol- 
denes Kreuz for Italy. 


Le Nord announces that the Emperor of Japan has resolved 
to devote 2,000,000 francs to a first-class Italian operatic com- 
pany. 

The following Italian theatres will remain closed next year :— 
the Pergola, Florence; the Bellini, Palermo; and the Carlo Felice, 
Genoa, as well as, probably, the San Carlo, Naples. 


Rossini’s “* Stabat Mater” was sung by a choir of 125 voices, 
with orchestral accompaniments, on Trinity Sunday evening, 
June 8th, at St. Andrew's, Tavistock Square, under the direction 
of Mr. John Stedman. There was a great crowd both inside and 
outside of the church, no doubt attracted by the sermon of the 
jncumbent, Archdeacon Dunbar. 


The case of Zoboli v. Bettini, and wife was tried on June 10 in the 
Common Pleas Division, before Mr. Justice Lindley. This was an 
action to recover £0, balance of £200, for money lent; and the 
principal question was whether the sum was due from the male de- 
fendant or from his wife. Mr. Pitt Lewis appeared for the plaintiff; 
and Mr. Crump for the defendant, M. Bettini. The plaintiff, an 
Italian, was a lyric artist. The male defendant was also an opera 
singer, and he was the husband of Mdme. Trebelli, the famous opera 
singer. Signor Zoboli was a friend of the defendants, and, indeed 
he introduced Mdme. Trebelli to the English stage. In April of 
1872, Mdme. Trebelli and her husband were living in Bedford- 
place ; they had no professional engagement, and were incurring 
considerable expenses. A conversation took place about money 
matters, and on the 18th April, 1872, the plaintiff called with £200, 
and handed it to the defendant, Alessandro Bettini. He expressed 
himself very grateful, and offered to pay interest but the plaintiff 
—being a friend—declined to take interest. A present, how- 
ever, of a gold watch was made to the plaintiff by the 
defendants, and that was the only interest he ever had. In 
December, 1873, the plaintiff, and also the female defendant, 
were singing for Mr. Mapleson, and Mdme, Trebelli received large 
sums for so doing. The plaintiff spoke to her, and she paid him 
£100 of the debt. In June, 1877, the plaintiff again spoke to her, 
and she paid him two more sums of £10 each. In November 
following she paid afurther sum of £20. The action was 
originally commenced against both defendants, to recover £60, 
the balance of the £200; but the lady said that it was her 
husband's debt, whilst the defendant pleaded a French marriage 
settlement, and said that his wife had a separate property, that 
£100 was lent to him and £100 to his wife; and that the £100 











which was repaid was his money, so that the balance unpaid was 
due from his wife. Mdme. Trebelli was at present at Brighton 

where she had an engagement to sing, but if she could be called 
she would state that the £100 was her own money, and not that 
of her husband ; and this was also the plaintiff's contention, his 
action being now continued against the husband only. The 
plaintiff was called to make out his case. Signor Bettini, the 
defendant, was called. The substance of bis evidence was that 
under his marriage contract he and his wife had separate property, 
and it was provided that each should keep their own earnings, 
Tney had separate engagements. The money was lent to both of 
them, £100 each. They were to repay the money in equal parts. 
Witness paid his £100 to the plaintiff in December, 1873. The 
plaintiff applied to him in 1875, but witness said he owed him 
nothing at all. He heard no more of the matter, and in January, 
1876, there was a separation between witness and his wife. Mdme. 
Bettini paid £4) off the second £100, and this showed that she 
was to pay that sum. Ae never told the plaintiff about there 
being any separate rights with witness and his wife. Some 
discussion took place as to whether the trial should oe postponed 
for the attendance of Mdme. Trebelli as a witness for the plaintiff. 
This lady, it was said, had gone to Brighton in performance of a 
professional engagement. In the end it was arranged that her 
presence should be dispensed with, and the Jury found a verdict 
for the plaintiff for £60. 


One of the most striking architectural improvements effected 
for years in or about London has been just-completed in Covent 
Garden. All that has been done is to remove some ugly railings 
and cumbrous woodwork from the portico of St. Paul’s, and reveal 
to the public gaze the massive proportions that have so long been 
completely concealed. The history of the building is curious. In 
1630 the Earl of Bedford, who owned the district which still 
preserves his name in Bedford Street, Russell Street, and Tavistock 
Street, sent for the great architect of the day and told him he 
wanted to build a chapel for the people of CoventGarden. ‘ But,” 
said the Earl—Onslow, the Speaker of the House, reports the 
conversation—* I shall not go to much expense ; I would not have 
it much better than a barn.” ‘ Well, then,” replied Inigo Jones, 
** you shall have the handsomest barn in the kingdom.” The 
architect was at that time involved in a fierce controversy with his 
old friend Ben Jonson, and the occasion of his restoring St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, which work he had commenced some little time 
previously, was used to bring him more conspicuously into notice. 
The Covent Garden ehurch was found to be simple almost to 
severity in its proportions, and shows distinct traces of its architect’s 
visit to Italy. The Tuscan style needs all the massiveness and 
grandeur of proportion with which this portico and its pillars are 
constructed. In the churchyard lie the bodies of some of the 
greatest of our old English worthies. Here are interred Butler, 
the satirist, and Wycherley, the dramatist ; Lely, the painter, and 
Arne, the composer ; Grinling Gibbons, who brought wood-carving 
to a perfection never before attained by the chisel of an Englishman, 
and never since equalled at home or abroad. For the first time 
the Londoner who strolls up the main avenue of Covent Garden 
Market can realise the greatness of the mighty portico which fronts 
him and its intimate connection with the market itself and the 
persons employed in it. The same architect built the church and 
the arcade, and in both we trace Italian art modified by English 
handling. The improvement to which attention is drawn is the 
more noteworthy as showing how much may be done for London, 
architecturally, by merely allowing the citizens to see their city. 
Our capital has no want of grand and characteristic structures, 
what we chiefly want is foreground and expanse from which to 
view them. This cannot always be got by pulling down unsightly 
railings, but in the few instances when that course can be adopted, 
the improvement just made at Covent Garden suggests the likeli- 
hood of absolute success. [The preceding account hardly does 
justice to the improvements effected, by which so much room has 
been gained. The footway which was formerly in front of the 
portico, is now beneath it: the walls of the church having been 
pierced by arches to allow of this alteration. Other changes of 
great utility have also been made in the same neighbourhood, 
which show the consideration of the present Duke of Bedford for the 
people of Covent Garden, no less than that of his ancestor theEar. } 


A new lecture entitled “* Portugal,” written by Mr. C. J. Ribton 
Turner, and delivered by Mr. J. L. King, is now given at the 
Polytechnic. There are views and descriptions of Lisbon, the 
scenes of the Peninsular War, Coimbra, Oporto, and other places 
in Portugal, with illustrations of the Inquisition, Lisbon earth- 
quake, and other events. The entertainment is both interesting 
and instructive, and the facts and scenes illustrated cannot fail to 
be impressed on the memory. 
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On June 27 an application was made in the Bankruptcy Court | 


before Mr. Registrar Pepys, on behalf of Mr. J. A. M’Neill 
Whistler. The debtor—whose action against Mr. Ruskin recently 
excited considerable attention—had filed a petition for liquidation, 
decribing himself as of the White House, Chelsea Embankment, 
artist; and application was now made for the registration of the 
resolutions which have been come to by the creditors. The 
unsecured debts were stated in the accounts at £4641, and debts 
fully secured £2439; assests, £1824. At the meeting of creditors 
it was resolved that the estate should be liquidated by arrange- 
ment, Mr. J. Waddell, accountant, being appointed trustee, 
together with a committee of inspection; the debtor’s discharge 
being also granted. In the absence of any substantial objection, 
the Registrar registered the resolutions. 


The Boston (U.S,) Handel and Haydn Society have voted to 
give three concerts, at least, during the coming season, at Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and Easter Seasons, respectively. The fifth 
triennial festival will take place in May, 1880. The works to be 
performed have not yet been chosen, except ‘‘ The Messiah” for 
Christmas, as usual. 


Herr Ignaz Briill’s new opera, ‘‘ Bianca,” with Mdlle. Bianca 
Bianchi in the principal part, will be produced next December at 
the Imperial Opera House, Vienna. His ‘ Goldene Kreuz” has 
been played at Glogan. 


The Daily News gave the following account of the scene at the 
Gaiety on Saturday afternoon, June 21: ‘‘In the vestibule the 
visitors had received a verbal intimation that Mdlle. Bernhardt 
would not appear as announced; but this produced no visible 
effect upon the interior of the house, which was densely crowded 
in all parts. It was nearly twenty minutes after the appointed 
hour when the curtain rose—not, however, for the performance 
of the comedy, but for an apology from M. Coquelin, who with 
expressions of sorrow and regret announced that Mdlle. Lloyd 
had declined to undertake Mdlle. Bernhardt’s part of Mrs. 
Clarkson at so short a notice, and that it was consequently found 
impossible to give any performance. About one-third of the audi- 
ence then rose and left, the remainder having apparently not fully 
understood M. Coquelin’s utterances. Ominous manifestations 
of dissatisfaction now began to be heard; and it was remarked 
that M. Sarcey’s recent proud assurances of the constant state 
of preparation of the Comédie Francaise to act any play in its ex- 
tensive repertory were not confirmed by this exhibition of absolute 
impotence under so simple a mishap as the absence of one lady, 
The neglect to issue any public notice or even to post any 
placard at the entrances to the theatre was also noted as not 
in accordance with Mr. Hollingshead’s usual business habits, 
Five minutes more having been consumed, the curtain again rose, 
and M. Got, presenting himself with a sad and dejected expres- 
sion of features, explained that it had finally been determined to 
give a representation of ‘‘ Tartuffe,”’ for which the indulgence of 
the audience and a quarter of an hour’s grace for the requisite 
preparations were earnestly entreated. The dissatisfied, it was 
respectfully intimated, would be entitled to admission on Wednes- 
day afternoon, when ‘ L'Ztrangére’ would be given with the 
full cast announced. Upon this the spectators, whose numbers 
had been steadily dwindling, became rapidly fewer, and the repre- 
sentation of *‘ Tartuffe,” which, with the exception of M, Febvre, 
was sustained by performers of inferior rank, was witnessed by an 
audience so meagre as to exercise a manifestly depressing influ- 
ence upon the actors’ exertions. Meanwhile, the lobbies of the 
theatre presented a scene of indescribable confusion. Heavy rain 
being just then falling without, and no vehicles having been 
ordered for so early a departure, the multitude blocked all the en- 
trances ; while the vestibule and even the staircases were occupied 
by a struggling crowd of ladies and gentlemen and servants in 
livery mostly unable to approach the box-office or to get informa- 
tion as to the conditions on which it would be permitted to change 
the date of tickets. Finally, a distinguished art critic with strong 
lungs, addressing his obgervations from a commanding position 
on the stairs, elicited a viva voce statement that the counterfoils 
would suffice, unless it was desired that money should be returned. 
Malle. Bernhardt’s illness was, we are glad to learn, nothing more 
serious than an attaque de nerfs, probably due to the severe strain 
to which her energies have been lately subjected. She had ap- 
peared only the previous evening at the house of Mrs. Ralli, in 
Belgrave Square, in the ‘ Phéedre’ of Racine and “ Le Passant’ 
of Francois Coppée. Her representations at private parties are, 
indeed, very frequent, to which must be added state receptions, 
at which five or six hundred hands have to be shaken, not to 
speak of numerous other demands upon this lady’s powers, of 
which much has been heard of late.”’ 


The announcement that the Corporation of London have purchased 





the celebrated Burnham Beeches and the adjacent land will give 
universal satisfaction. Although the ground was at one time 
Royal property, and there was reason to believe that the public 
had rights over both the trees and the land, the Government 
were, it seems, unable to take any steps in the matter. To have 
begun litigation for the enforcement of the common rights sup- 
posed to exist would have been doubtful of policy, seeing that the 
issue must have been uncertain, and, in any case, the law costs 
would have swelled to a large amount. As the Corporation has 
been able to get them for the moderate sum of £12,000, it is much 
better that the purchase should have been effected. ‘These mag- 
nificent groups of trees, which have been a source of delight to 
many generations, will now be preserved from the speculative 
builder to the delight of all lovers of the picturesque, and especi- 
ally of toil-worn Londoners. 


It appears that some of the members of the French Company 
at the Gaiety are not quite satisfied with the mise-en-scéne. On 
this matter Mr. Hollingshead writes :—‘' As far as my memory 
serves me, this new-born hunger for scenic splendour at the 
Théatre-Frangais is hardly ten years old, and it dates from the 
introduction of certain plays upon that classic stage which many 
critics think are unworthy of the répertoire and the actors. [ 
have fooled away as much money as most managers in what is 
called mise-en-scéne, and in a theatre which pays a liberal annuity 
to the State, instead of being partially supported by the State 
with a liberal subvention. In undertaking to put forty-two 
pieces, more or less, on the Gaiety stage in the space of six weeks, 
it is obvious that I could only afford to mount them respectably, 
especially when I have to pay over £300 per night for workiny 
expenses.” With respect to the ‘comparative failure” of * Le 
Sphinx,” Mr. Hollingshead states that it was played to one of th 
largest houses of the French season. 


The Gaulois states that the painter Meissonnier some years ag: 
commenced a portrait of the Prince Imperial, but the events: 
1870 interrupted the work and it was never resumed. ‘The arti 
has, however, now taken the portrait in hand anew, and will sep 
it when completed to the Empress. 


It is proposed to build a theatre in Sophia, the new capital o 
Bulgaria, and a subscription has been started for the purpose. 


The big Westminster clock is a model time-keeper. On th: 
average of twelve months it would appear that the present is tlie 
best year but one of the clock’s performance, it having been within 
one second of true time on 80 per cent. of the days of observation. 


It is said that Wagner intends going to Munich next winter for 
the purpose of superintending the re-production of some of 
his operas. 

Signorina Gemma Luziani, a pianiste of great ability, though 
of the tender age of ten years and a half, announces a concert at 
Steinway Hall, on July 10. 


Dr, Allison has been engaged to write a series of articles on 
‘**Pianoforte Music” in the new Manchester Magazine, the first to 
appear in the July number. 


The Academy says the cast for the monument to the Priacess 
Alice—commissioned by the Queen of Mr. Boehm for the 
Mausoleum at Frogn.ore—promises well. The Princess lies as in 
sleep. With her left arm she embraces her child, who is placed at 
her side, resting her head on her mother’s bi east, and extending 
her left hand to meet the caress of her mother's right. 


Messrs Litolff have published a book of Mendelssohn's songs, 
with English translations, by Miss M. X. Hayes. 


M. Merelli has withdrawn the suit which he had instituted 
against the Gaulois for having declared that Mdme. Patti would 
not sing next season at the Gaieté, The impresario confidently 
announces that the diva will make her appearance as promised 
on the 14th February next. 


The City of Paris has just purchased from M. Bartholdi the 
model of his gigantic lion of Belfort, which was seen at the French 
Exhibition last year. It is intended to have this work reproduced 
in copper repoussé of about one-third the original size, and set up 
in the park of the Buttes-Chaumont. 


Another important engagement for the Paris Opéra is announced, 
that of Mdlle. Heilbron, who, it is stated, is to receive 80,000 fr. a 
year. Rumour says Melchisédec, the baritone, will also join the 
company. 





Tue Second Concert of the Gluck Society takes place on June 
80, as we go to press. The works to be performed with full band 
and chorus are Purcell’s ‘“‘ Yorkshire Feast Song,” Scenes from 
Lully’s ‘‘ Roland,” and Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus.” 
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Articles, Poems, &c., by well-known writers. 
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NEW AND OLD: 


ILLUSTRATED PENNY 


Epitep sy Rev. C. GUTCH, B.D., Sr. Cyprian’s. 


This Magazine, which is now entering on the seventh year of its publication, is well Illustrated, and contains Original Tales, 
It is very suitable for Localization, 


The Vols. for 1873-1877, each 2s. 6d.; postage 5d. The Volume for 1878 is now ready. 
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AERATED WATERS. 


\ AY-DAVIS AND CO.’S 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER §&.W. 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 





‘CHUBERT SOCIETY. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
\ Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH. Thirteenth Season, 1879 
The Concerts aud Soirées of the Society afford an excellent opportunity to 
rising Artists to be introduced in public. Fyll Prospec us on application to 


H. G, HOPPER, Hon, Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 

| ANDREWS’ “STRAINS OF OTHER DAYS.” Tran- 
e scribed as Solos (Piano), Nos. 1 to 6, Price Is. 6d. each, n tt. To 

commemorate the Auther’s ‘* Golden Wedding,” 1878. The proceeds will be 

given to aid the “‘ Wadmore Fund” (London), and the “ Blind Asylum ” 

(Manchester), until January the 16th, 1879. Orders executed (post free) b 

R. Anpagws, 14, Park Avenue, Bedford Terrace, Manchester. f 








‘TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
‘ Yoreiga Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniumas, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 3084, Oxford-street, London, W. 





rmO SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descripti 
cription 
[ also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Guniees, Stecke-in’ 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month 
single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.— Established 1794). 
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INETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. Translated by 

the Rov. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by C. E. WILLING, formerly 

of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist and Director of the Choir of the 
Founding Hospital ; Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, &c., &c. 


Swirt & Co., Newton Strect, High Holborn, W.C, 














NEW SONGS. 
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DIR ALLEIN. 
With English Words, by Hersert Garpner. 
by H.R.H. Prince Leopoxp. 
Sung by Mr. W. H. Cummines. 


MY TRUE LOVE HATH MY HEART. 
Music by Harriet Kenpatt. 
Sung by Mrs. Oscoop. 


THE CHANCEL ROOF. 
The Words by Jerry Vocrz. The Music by Mrs. 


Artruur GoopEVE. 
Sung by Miss Fanny Robertson. 


ROSE OR THORN. 


The Music by Ciro Prysvtt. 


YOU’LL NEVER GUESS. 
The Words by Frepertcx Lancsrivcz. The Music by 
Ciro Pixsvtt. 


Music 



















FIRST AND LAST. 
The Music by Ciro Pixsvtt. 
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(Late of 63, New Bond Street,) 
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} yy ee HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 

by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E. 
WILLING. 

SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


Walpole, Earl of Chatham, George Grenville, Lord North, 
Edmund Burke, William Pitt, Peel, Canning, &c. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., price 30s. 


ENGLISH PARTY LEADERS and ENG- 
LISH PARTIES. By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 
Author of “* Women of Fashion and Representative Women 
in Letters and Society,” &c. 


A Day with the Baron, The Four-in-Hand Club, A Year's 
Coachings, A Forest Run with ‘‘The Queen’s,” Hunting 


the Wild Red Deer, The Royal Buckhounds, A Pink Wed- 


ding, Melton, its Manners and Customs, &c. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo., price 9s. 
TALLY-HO! SKETCHES of HUNTING, 


COACHING, éc. By FRED. FEILD WHITEHURST (a 
Veteran). 


| Ghosts of the London Midnight, Saturday Night at the 
Cat, The London Rough, A Shady Industry, The 
Vampire Bride, Gaol Birds at Large, A Night with 
| Thieves, &c. 

| Now ready, in 1 vol., 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, 
price 12s. 


_WONDERFUL LONDON : its Lights and 


| Shadows of Humour and Sadness. 


Love’s Impenitence, An Unrequited Love, The Love that 

Liveth, Loved Beneath Him, The Medal Reversed, 
| Comedy Love, A Bachelor from Conviction, Plato or Pria- 
pus? A Modern Theseus, &c. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., large post 8vo., price 24s. 


AMOURS of GREAT MEN. By ALBERT 
\ D. VANDAM, Author of “‘ An Every-Day Heroine,” &c. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


VERE of OURS, the EIGHTH or KING'S. 
By JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘The Romance of War,” 
‘Under the Red Dragon,” “ One of the Six Hundred,” &c. 
3 vols. 


A MARRIAGE OF CONSCIENCE. By 
ARTHUR SKETCHLEY (George Rose, M.A.), Author of 
‘‘The Brown Papers,” &c. 8 vols. 


MY POLISHED CORNER, By ALFRED 
SNOWDEN EMMETT. 83 vols. 


BEATRICE TYLDESLEY. By WILLIAM 
HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of ** The Tower of Lon- 
don,” ** Old St. Paul’s,” ‘‘ Rookwood,” &c. 3 vols. 


T 7 
The SIEGE of CONSTANTINOPLE, 1453: 
an Historical Romance. By C. R. EAGLESTONE. 1 vol. 

“ Abounds in incident, and will inform whilst it interests the reader.”— 
John Bull. 1 

“ An h storical romance of great interest.” —Court Journal. 

“This is an historical romance which the special interest now felt in its 
subject may tempt the reader to take up, He will find the story of the fall of 
the city and the last Constantine told fairly well.” —Spectator. 


CORRAFIN. By the Author of ‘ Marley 
Castle,” &c. 2 vols. 

‘Both the humour and the pathos of “ Corrafin” are genuine, The writer un- 
doubtedly has the peculiarly irish faculty of making the weeper Jaugh and the 
laugher weep.... Interesting from the first page to the last.” —Hzaminer. 

“an exceedingly interesting story of Irish life.” —Cowrt Journal, 


WRITTEN in FIRE. By FLORENCE 
MARRYAT, Author of ‘ Fighting the Air,” *‘A Harvest of 
Wild Oats,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“Tt is pure in thought and in word, is thoroughly ——e and we can 


confidently commend it to our readers as a pure, healthy, and r ble story.” — 
British Mail. 


HILLFORD-ON- AIRE, By MARTIN 
WELD. 8 vols. 


PRETTY POLLY: a Farce in Fyttes. By 
GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of “ That Little 
Frenchman,” ‘Ship Ahoy,” &c. 8 vols. 

“Tt is a farce full of fan and frolic, and in its grotesque humour, absurd 


positions, and faithful delineations of quaint and queer people, not unfrequently 
reminds us of Dickens,”—Academy. 


‘* All that cau be said is that everybody with a soul for humour onght to read 
this book,’"— Morning Post, 


A FALLEN ANGEI.: a New Novel. 38 vols. 


** Will be read from beginning to end.”—Academy. 

“The subject of this novel, as the title clearly enough indicates, is a painfu 
one, and might have been made thoroughly disagreeabie had not its scenes been 
handled with consummate skill and great d-licacy. Many of the incidents, and 
the truthfulness with which they are placed before the nore Bou tell but too plain'y 
and ead bow much more sinued against than sinning are those unhappy oues 
who loved not wisely but too well.”— Bell's Weekly Messenger. 


DANGERFIELD. By H. BADEN PRITC- 
HARD, Author of “ Beauty Spots on the Continent,” “ Tramps 
in the Tyrol,” &. 8 vols. 

12 Has the stamp of life and reality.........Is fresh and readable,”— orld. 


A YOUNG FLOWER’S HEART: a Sketch 
from Memory. By THORNBROUGH BELL, 8 vols, 


NEW COOKERY BOOK FOR THE MILLION, 
COLD SCRAPS MADE INTO DAINTY 


DISHES. ByaLADY HELP. 1 vol., crown 8vo., price 1s. 


* An excellent little manual of coukery.”—Sunday Times. 

“Will prove @ handy supplement to the ordinary cookery book,”—Dat! 
Chronicle, 

** An attractive little volume of recipes, which are expressed in an intelligible 
form,” —Oity Press. 








‘We heartily recommend this book to the thrifty housewife."—Court Journa’. 
“The hints are given with commendable terseness and io a practicable form.’ 
—Pictorial World, 
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Stories on the Church Catechism. By ©. A. Jones, Author of 


“Church Stories,” ‘‘ Little Ones Taught by the Church Services,” &e. In 12 Monthly Parts, 1s., sewn; or in 4 Volumes, 
cloth, 3s. 6d.—Part IV. and Vol. I. now ready. 


A Promptuary for Preachers: being 688 Epitomized Sermons. 


New Edition, in Two Vols. I., Advent to Ascension Day; II., Ascension Day to Advent. By Rev. J. M. ASHLEY, 
Each Vol. ]12g.; postage 6d. 


Stories of the Great King. By Rev. W. H. B. Prosy. 35. a; 


Illustrated 4g. 6d. ; postage 6d. 


Lessons on the Kingdom for the Little Ones. By Rev. W. H. B. 


PROBY. Qs.; Illustrated, 2g. 6d; postage 4d. 


The Suferer's Guide. Kdited by Rev. T. T. Carrer, Clewer. 


4.3; postage 4d. 


The Destruction of Sin. By the late Rev. J. C. CHampmrs, 


5s.; postage 4d. 


Benedictus Dominus. Meditations for Daily Use. By the Rev. 


R. M. BENSON. In Two Vols., each 3g. Gd.; postage 3d. 


The Wisdom of the Son of David. By Rev. R. M. Benson, 


3s 6d.; $ postage 4d. 


Bible Teachings. The Discourse at Capernaum. (St. John vi.) 


By Rev. R. M. BENSON. New Edition. 3s. 6d; postage, 4d. 


The Manual of Intercessory Prayer. By Rev. R. M. Benson. 


New Hdition, In One Vol,, 2g. 6d., 1s. 3d., or 9d.; postage 2d. 


Gospel Events Chronologically Arranged. By S. ©. Dedicated 


to the BISHOP of ELY. 10d.; postage Jd. 


John Wesley and Modern Wesleyanism. By Rev. F. Hock. - 


Third Edition. _ pit 2s. 6d.; paper covers, 1s. 6d.; postage 2d. 


Meditations from the French of Madame Swetchine. — Selected and 
Translated by L. J. B. 1g. post-free. 


Infe and Times of Charles Borromeo. By C. A. JonEs. Second 


Edition. 8s. 6d.; postage “6d. 


The Life of Decalogne de la Perrie. By Mrs. F. J. MircHe.t. 


6s.; postage 6d. 


Helps to Holiness. By Rev. C. W. Furst, Cuddesdon. 3s.; postage 3d. 
The Eucharist : Meditations on its Types. By Rev. W. EK. HryeatE.— 
3s. 6d.; postage 9d. 


The Dawn of the Morning. A new Story by the Author of | 


“A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” Just published. 3s. 6d.; postage 3d. 


The Knight and the Dragon: A Legend of th2 Hougue Bie de : 


HAMBIE, IN THE ISLAND OF rites § By HARRIET GABOUREL, Author of “ Suzanne ' YOrme,” &. Now 
ready. §g.; postage 4d 


Notes of Catechisings for the Sundays after Trinity, on the 
REVELATIONS OF 8S. JOHN THE DIVINE. By Rev. D. ELSDALE, M.A, ls.3 postage 1d. ; 
*.*"A NEW CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE on receipt of One Stamp. 
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